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The Crime of 1896. 

Tue highest crime against national prosperity is to strike 
down wages, and the most criminal method of reducing wages, 
because the most insidious and far-reaching, is to debase the 
standard money in which wages are paid. Against actual re- 
ductions of money wages by individual employers or corpora- 
tions, laborers can have recourse to the ordinary means of 
economic defense through organized resistance, but against 
the slaughter of wages through debasing the money laborers 
receive, the methods of organized labor are impotent. The 
evil comes, not in a reduction in the amount of wages laborers 
receive, but in a-reduciion in the amount of welfare the wages 
will buy. Disbasement of the standard money steals from the 
laborer the substance of his wages without changing the form. 
It silently increases his poverty without reducing his income. 
This masked assassination of real wages, like the destroying 
angel of old, in a single night smites every laborer’s household. 
No other industrial scourge is as universal or as sudden as this. 
All other forms of industrial disaster follow the lines of certain 
industries or geographical sections, and are more or less gradual 
in their coming; but this weapon of poverty strikes every 
laborer in the land at a single stroke. 

At the present price of silver 66 cents per ounce, (August 
22d), free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, would be a reduction of 
wages by 49 per cent, which means that the actual means of 
support for over fifty millions of people would be practically 
reduced one-half. The organized effort of the Democratic 
party, under the leadership of Bryan, to inflict this mortal 
wound upon labor, is THE CRIME OF 1896. 
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In 1892, the people committed the blunder of permitting 
the Democratic party, under the leadership of Cleveland, to 
strike down American industries. For that blunder we have 
paid the penalty in four years panic and bankruptcy, and a ten 
years set back in national progress. Yet the scheme in 1896 
boldly proposes to double the enormity of 1892, by adding 
Bryan’s free silver to Cleveland’s free trade. Bryan is no 
less zealous for free trade than for free silver. He is a fanatic 
on both. Inthe debate on the Wilson Bill, his fiery fanaticism 
for free trade was as pronounced and sweeping as was the 
zeal for free silver in his Chicago speech, 

Behind the movement of 1892, there was, at least, an 
abstract economic theory of equitable commercial relations. 
The scheme of 1896 lacks even this seeming excuse; it has 
behind it neither history, economic theory nor financial judg- 
ment. It is a scheme whose sole purpose is arbitrarily to strike 
down wages in order to double the profits of a small and special 
class, In their short-sightedness, they fail to see that thus to 
strike down wages is to destroy nearly half the consuming 
power of over fifty millions of people, and with it destroy the 
very basis of prosperity in every form of productive industry. 

The farmers who are expecting to gain by this sacrifice of 
the laborers will soon find that the promised profit is a mere 
mirage. The chief market for the products of American farm- 
ers is consumption by the wage and salary receiving popula- 
tion, employed in the manufacturing and commercial indus- 
tries; let this be reduced 50 per cent and all hope of improve- 
ment for the American farmer is gone. There is no chance 
for increasing his sales abroad. India, Argentine, Russia and 
Austria can beat him there. Let American markets be de- 
stroyed and the abyss of agricultural depression will be at 
hand, and the Bryan millenium with unsold crops, foreclosed 
mortgages, deserted farms and agricultural desperation will 
be realized. 
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Whatever may be the theories of farmers regarding prices 
they cannot afford to destroy the markets for their products. 
Whatever may be the theories of laborers regarding capital, 


public ownership of industries or the reconstruction of society, 


they cannot afford, under any circumstances, to permit a whole- 
sale reduction of wages. Any wage or salary receiver who will 
vote directly or indirectly for a reduction of the purchasing 
power of wages is an enemy of his class and of his country and 
will be entitled to no aid or sympathy when the inevitable con- 
sequences of his voting come. The Debs, Sovereigns, Gom- 
pers, Maguires and other representatives of organized labor are 
bound by the history and economics of their position first and 
all the time to resist anything and everything which will impair 
wages or the purchasing power of wages. Not todothis isto be 
traitors to the labor movement and earn the condemnation of 
their class everywhere. There is no crime against prosperity, 
against society, against civilization which can compare in enor- 
mity with a wholesale reduction of wages, and whatever class of 
capitalists or producers or traders may favor such a scheme for 
local, temporary, or personal reasons, the wage classes, and 
especially those whose power is strengtened by organization, 
should be a solid unit against it. High wages, full-value wages 
is the rock of labor’s safety and the fulcrum of its prosperity. 
To lend countenance or aid to any scheme which will impair 
wages is voluntarily to decree its own destruction. 
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Professor Gunton’s Address.* 


The American people are once more called upon to face 
the problem of rescuing the nation from industrial destruction 
and financial dishonor. 

There are two great arteries through which flow the vital- 
izing current of national prosperity. One is industrial, the 
other fiscal; one relates to the cultivation and preservation of 
the highest incentives and widest opportunities for developing 
the wealth-producing and wealth-enjoying capacity of the na- 
tion, the other relates to maintaining the integrity and stability 
of the nation’s monetary system, through which its wealth is 
distributed and its commercial intercourse with mankind main- 
tained. The stimulation and protection of these great feeders 
of national life is the test of true statesmanship. The political 
party whose policy ignores, not to say opposes this, is the sure 
precursor of national decline. 

A little over a hundred years ago, Alexander Hamilton, 
the greatest constructive statesman of the century, gave us 
the true principle of statesmanship in both industry and 
finance, the application of which has invariably been attended 
with industrial prosperity, financial integrity and national 
power. One was a protective system whose object was to en- 
courage manufactures, develop commerce and promote the 
diversification of domestic industries; the other was the estab- 
lishment of a national system of banking and currency possess- 
ing in the highest degree security, uniformity and elasticity, 
the three fundamental elements of a sound monetary system. 
Strange as it may seem, the Democratic party seems to have 
developed an impulse to defeat the successful working of both 
these national policies. 

Several times it has partly succeeded in overthrowing our 
protective system and forcing upon us a free trade policy, and 
each time the experiment has inaugurated an era of business 
disaster, bankruptcy and ruin. For a quarter of a century 


* The following is an address delivered by Professor Gunton in Dolgeville, 
N. Y., August 18th, and is reprinted from the Dolgeville Hera/d of August 2oth. 
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after its attempt to overthrow the republic in the interest of 
slavery the people refused to trust it with power. During that 
time, under the influence and stimulus of a protective policy, 
the United States made greater progress in wealth, population 
and national power than was ever before witnessed in the his- 
tory of nations. 


FREE TRADE AND FREE SILVER. 

In 1892, as if ina moment of economic indifference, the 
American people so far forgot themselves as to give Democra- 
tic statesmanship another trial, and as you all know with what 
disastrous consequences to the nation. The painful effects of 
the panic, bankruptcy, enforced idleness, starvation and a sub- 
sequent three years of intense industrial depression are too 
fresh in your memories to need discussing. 

And now as if one pestilence at a time were not enough, 
it threatens us with both free trade and free silver, compassing 
as by a single stroke the destruction of our industries and the 
debasement of our money. 

The one encouraging fact in the situation, however, is 
that the best element of the Democratic party refuses to en- 
dorse this wholesale destructive policy. The Chicago conven- 
tion seems to have been the culminating point of the disin- 
tegration and reorganization of political parties. The free 
silver and Populistic element of the Republican party crossed 
over to the Democrats and the most intelligent, responsible 
and characterful Democrats segregated themselves from their 
party and have practically joined the Republicans, at least for 
the purposes of the present campaign, so that the line of de- 
markation between the two parties is now definite and clear. 


DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS OF SOCIETY. 


As reorganized at Chicago, the Democratic party is a 
combination of the destructive elements of industrial society 
who have united under the leadership of Bryan for free trade 
and free silver. The Republican party, on the other hand, is 
composed of the patriotic and constructive elements of in- 
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dustrial society, and are united under the leadership of 
McKinley for Protection and Sound Money. 

As the free coinage of silver promises to produce the 
most immediate and revolutionary results, it is made the more 
prominent of the two issues. Hence, as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, the emphasis upon the importance of the silver question 
is increased. Every plausible argument is employed to show 
that our industrial ills are due to the silver question; that the 
low wages, business depression, panic and bankruptcy of the 
last few years are the outcome of the demonetization of 
silver. In short that we are suffering from a conspiracy of 
capitalists and business men of the East to oppress the labor- 
ers and farmers through cornering of the money which the 
demonetization of silver made possible. 

By this method of reasoning they have made themselves 
believe and are trying to make the nation believe that after 
the ‘‘goldbugs”’ were forced out of the Democratic party, 
it became in reality the party of the poor and oppressed, and 
that the free coinage of silver is the wand of their emancipa- 
tion from the oppression of the rich. And the more clearly 
they can make it appear that the free coinage of silver at 16 
to 1 will enable debtors to defraud their creditors and force 
the United States to cancel its obligations at 53 cents on the 
dollar, the more successful their scheme appears. To ‘‘spoil 
the Egyptians’’ seems to them the acme of success. They ap- 
pear to have worked themselves into the belief that every injury . 
inflicted upon capital is a benefit to labor, and to legally de- 
fraud creditors is the emancipation of debtors. In their short- 
sighted eagerness for economic spoilation they forget that to 
despoil creditors reacts upon debtors by preventing future bor- 
rowing and that the prostration of capital reacts most severely 
upon labor by closing the avenues for employment. 

In support of this policy of helping the poor by injuring 
the rich through the debasement of our money, they present 
certain specific arguments which have a very convincing effect 
upon those who have not taken the painsto inform themselves 
upon the subject, and it is no reflection upon the general in- 
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telligence of the community to say that these represent a very 
large number. Inthe first place the money question is a dif- 
ficult and complex one to understand, and second, there has 
been very little public interest and discussion of the subject 
except from the free silver point of view. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a partial and sophistical presentation of the 
subject should have a plausible seeming, especially to those 
who are predisposed against the industrial order of society and 
are eager for some justification for a revolutionary policy. 


BASES OF THEIR CLAIM. 


In justification of their policy they affirm: 

First, that the Act of 1873 demonetizing silver ‘‘ struck 
down half our primary money and consequently cut prices in 
two” to the great impoverishment of the farmers and other 
producers. 

Second, that this was a departure from the principle of 
bimetallism which is the money of the constitution; and that 
the only remedy for these evils is an immediate return to 
bimetallism, which they insist necessitates the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to I. 

Third, that restoring the free coinage of silver would 
re-establish the monetary and industrial conditions of 1873. 

Fourth, that this would double prices and create general 
prosperity. 

If these claims are true we ought all to be in favor of 
the free coinage of silver; but are they true? Let us see. 

The first proposition assumes to be a statement of fact, 
about which there should be no real difference of opinion 
among honest students. And this statement is so constantly 
repeated by free silver writers and speakers that we are forced 
to assume that the great majority of them at least believe it; 
yet, in reality, there is no truth in it. To demonetize silver 
means to deprive it of use as full legal tender money, and 
that is what they mean when they say it ‘‘ struck down half 
our primary money.” Now, Mr. Bryan knows, Mr. Coin 
knows, Mr. Wharton Barker knows, every silver speaker and 
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writer knows, every business man knows, and every person in 
this audience knows that silver was not driven out of use as 
money. You all know that you can pay just as many debts 
and buy just as many goods with ten silver dollars as you can 
with ten gold dollars. In fact, more than half the money, very 
frequently three-quarters of it which you receive as wages and 
use in the ordinary retail payments is silver or silver certifi- 


cates. 
SILVER NOT DEMONETIZED. 

In fact, the Act of 1873 did not demonetize nor in the 
slightest degree impair a single dollar of standard money. On 
the contrary nearly all the silver money we have has come into 
existence since the so-called crime of 1873. In the twenty 
years from 1873 to 1893 we coined fifty-two times as many 
silver dollars as we did during the whole period of free coinage 
from the foundation of the government to 1873. Nor was this 
peculiar to this country. From 1871 to 1876, thirteen of the 
leading commercial nations stopped the free coinage of silver, 
and since 1873, 57 per cent more silver. has been added to the 
world’s monetary circulation than was added during the whole 
preceding seventy-two years of the century. 

They also tell us that the demonetization of silver stimu- 
lated the demand for gold in a corresponding proportion which 
has caused the appreciation of gold and the corresponding 
decline in the value of silver. Here again their facts are at 
fault. Since 1873 the amount of gold added to the world’s. 
monetary circulation is 55 per cent less than the amount 
coined during the previous seventy-two years of the century. 
In other words, as compared with the seventy-two years from 
1800 to 1873, the world’s coinage of gold has diminished 55 
percent, while the coinage of silver during the same period 
has increased 57 per cent. 

In view of these facts, what are we to think of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ half our primary money was struck down by the 
crime of 1873?” Yet this statement was the very foundation 
upon which the whole free silver superstructure rests. Take 
away this and their whole fabric falls. 
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Nor is it true that prices have been reduced 50 per cent, 
as Coin, Bryan and other free silverites unqualifiedly affirm. 
Of course there are some commodities whose price has fallen 
50 per cent during the last twenty years, but there are others 
whose price has not fallen at all, and a large number that have 
risen from 10 to 40 per cent. Ifthe fall in prices were due 
entirely to the change in the value of money it would be the 
same with all commodities. 

Suppose some one should affirm that there were two flag 
poles in a certain field and the shadow of one lengthened while 
that of the other shortened. Every schoolboy would laugh, 
knowing that the shadow, being the result of the sun’s rays, 
must both shorten and lengthen with the rising and setting of 
the sun. The same is true of prices so far as they are affected 
by money. If an appreciation in the value of money caused 
a decline of the price in one thing it must for the same reason 
cause a decline in the price of everything, because it necessar- 
ily affects everything alike. 

The fact that the price of a large number of commodities 
has risen while that of others has fallen and some not changed 
at all proves conclusively that the variation in the prices is 
not due to changes inthe value of money. But if we wish to 
be entirely honest in discussing the rise and fall of prices we 
must not compare 1873 with the present, because 1873 was in 
the midst of the inflation period. 

The finance committee of the United States Senate has 
published the most complete report on prices in this country 
and Europe from 1852 to 1891 that has ever been issued. 
According to the facts collected by that committee, the gen- 
eral average prices in 1891 were only eight per cent less than in 
1860 and 1861. Eighteen hundred and sixty-one was the last 
year before 1879 that prices were on a gold basis. During the 
war, as you all know, gold was at a high premium. In 1864, 
for instance, it took 216 dollars in greenbacks to buy what a 
hundred dollars in gold would buy. In 1873 it took $1.374 
in greenbacks to buy the equivalent of a gold dollar. When 
specie payments were resumed in 1879 this 374 cents of infla- 
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tion disappeared so that a dollar in greenbacks would buy the 
same as a dollar in gold, and prices fell 374 per cent. But 
this was simply the disappearance of greenback inflation. Al- 
lowing for this inflation, therefore, the average fall in prices 
from 1873 to 1891 was only about eight per cent. There is 
practically no truth then in the statement that prices fell 50 
per cent, and no evidence at all that the fall which did occur 
was due to silver. 
TRUE BI-METALLISM. 

Let us now consider the second proposition, namely, that 
the demonetization of silver was a departure from the principle 
of bimetallism. It is entirely true to say that the United 
States is traditionally a bimetallic country. Bimetallism is 
truly the money of the fathers and the money of the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Bryan and his party lay great stress on their claim 
as bimetallists. We have therefore a right to insist that they 
shall at least be true to bimetallism. We, too, are bimetal- 
lists. Hence, if bimetallism really necessitates the free coinage 
of silver, we must grant their claim. But if, on the other 
hand, free coinage of silver would defeat bimetallism, we have 
a right to demand that they abandon their claim for free coin- 
age of silver or else frankly admit that they are false to bimet- 
allism. 

It should be remembered that the monetary principle for 
which they are so zealously contending is not free coinage, 
but bimetallism. Now what is bimetallism? They seem to 
use the phrase bimetallism as if it were only another name for 
free silver. It is nothing of the kind. Bimetallism has but 
one meaning, namely, the use of two metals as money. No 
monetary system therefore can be bimetallic which doesn’t 
adequately secure the circulation of both metals. Now this 
is exactly what we demand. We insist that no system of 
coinage shall be permitted in this country which will drive 
either metal out of circulation. It is because free coinage at 
16 to 1, with the present low value of silver, would drive gold 
out of circulation and give us silver monometallism that we 
are opposed to free coinage. 
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In order to sustain their claim as honest bimetallists, 
therefore, Mr. Bryan and his followers are bound to show that, 
with the free coinage of 53 cent silver dollars, gold will stay 
in circulation. To accomplish that would require a financial 
miracle. It has been tried a great many times, but there 
never was power enough in any government to make it work. 
Not even such an absolute monarch as Henry VIII. could pre- 
vent his debased shillings from driving the undebased money 
out of circulation. 

They make no attempt to prove that gold would stay in 
circulation under free coinage. Indeed, it is becoming more 
evident every day that they do not even desire that it should. 
All their talk about doubling prices and paying their debts 
with half the wealth that would now be required, and their 
frequent reference to the prosperity of Mexico, Japan and 
other silver standard countries, shows that what they really 
want is not gold and silver, but silver monometallism. They 
want us to get to a silver basis in the mistaken belief that a 
depreciated dollar is advantageous to the debtor class. 

In reality, therefore, we are the true bimetallists and they 
are the monometallists, fraudulently masquerading in the garb 
of bimetallism. 

If bimetallism and not cheap dollars were their real object 
they would consent to the free coinage of silver at its market 
value the same as gold, but any such proposition which would 
give genuine bimetallism, and with it the free coinage of both 
metals, they vigorously reject and demand free coinage at 16 
to I. 

WHY 16 TO I IS DEMANDED. 

Why do they insist upon 16 to 1? Manifestly because 16 
to I would insure 87 per cent profit to the producers of silver 
bullion and 47 per cent discount in the payment of debts with 
53 cent silver dollars. 

So much has been said about 16 to 1 that there seems 
almost to have been created a feeling that there is some occult 
influence associated with that particular ratio. I have receiv- 
ed a great many letters within the last two months asking what 
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is meant by 16 to I and why that particular ratio is preferred. 
Of course 16 to I simply means that Congress passed a law 
that a silver dollar should weigh 16 times as much as a gold 
dollar. The ratio of 16 to 1 is not very old. It was only 
established in 1834. At the beginning of our government the 
ratio was fixed at 15 to 1 and it so remained from 1792 to 
1834. The reason it was fixea at 15 to I was that in 1792 
15 ounces of silver had the same market value as one ounce of 
gold. The value of silver subsequently fell so that the silver 
ina silver dollar at 15 to I was not worth as much as the gold 
in a gold dollar. In order to make the gold dollar and silver 
dollar of the same market value as well as coinage value, 
and to prevent gold from being driven out of circulation, the 
ratio was changed in 1834 from I5 to I to 16 to I. 

If a 94 cent dollar in 1834 would drive gold out of circu- 
lation and make real bimetallism impossible, on what ground 
can it be expected that in 1896 gold will remain in circulation 
with a freely coined 53 cent dollar? The same reason that 
made 16 to I necessary to maintain bimetallism with free silver 
in 1834 would make 31 to I necessary to maintain bimetallism 
with free silver in 1896. 


BRYAN’S FALSE APPEAL. 


The assumption that the restoration of free coinage of 
silver would re-establish the monetary and industrial condi- 
tions of 1873, is equally misleading and delusive. They have 
erroneously assumed that all the changes in the value of silver 
and commodities since 1873 was the result of demonetizing 
silver and consequently falsely reason that to re-establish free 
coinage would re-establish all the other conditions of that 
period. In his Madison Square Garden speech Mr. Bryan 
said : 

‘* We are not asking that a new experiment be tried. 
We are insisting upon a return to a financial policy, approved 
by the experience of history and supported by all the prom- 
inent statesmen of our nation. When we ask that our mints 
be opened to the free and unlimited coinage of silver into 
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full legal tender money we are simply asking that the same 
mint privileges be accorded to silver that are now accorded 
to gold.” 

This is a good example of how free silver orators substi- 
tute rhetoric for logic and sentiment for fact. There is prob- 
ably not a free silverite in the country who would not insist 
that this statement is strictly true, yet in fact it is wholly un- 
true. They are asking for an entirely new experiment that 
never has been tried. The policy they are now advocating 
was never ‘‘ approved by the experience of history,” nor was 
it ever supported by a single prominent statesman in this 
country. No country in the world was ever foolish enough to 
try to keep two metals in circulation with free coinage at a 
ratio which gave one metal 47 per cent the advantage of the 
other. It is true ‘‘ that prominent statesmen, from the first 
President down to 1873” favored the free coinage of silver, 
but always and only at a legal ratio substantially equivalent to 
the market ratio of the two metals. Mr. Bryan’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ we are simply asking that the same mint privi- 
leges be accorded to silver that are now accorded to gold,” is 
not true. The privilege that is accorded to gold is that it 
shall have free coinage at its market value, and they are asking 
that silver shall have free coinage at 53 per cent of its market 
value. To put silver on the same condition for coinage as 
gold would be to give it free coinage at its bullion value, 
which would not be 16 to I, but 31 to I. Hence free 
coinage at 16 to 1 to-day is a totally different proposition 
from 16 to 1 in 1873, and would produce entirely different 
consequences. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1873 AND 18606. 


In 1873 the free coinage of silver did not tend in the 
least to drive gold from circulation, because at that time the 
silver in a silver dollar was worth nearly $1.03, so that every 
person who took silver to the ‘mint would lose nearly three 
cents by the transaction. It is needless to say that under 
those conditions nobody took any silver to the mint, conse- 
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quently no silver dollars were coined. Silver was then worth 
a little more than $1.32 an ounce. To-day it is worth a little 
less than 69 cents an ounce, so that while the silver producer 
in 1873 would lose a little less than three cents an ounce, or 
over two per cent by having silver coined instead of selling it 
in the market as bullion, in 1896 he would make a profit of 
63 cents an ounce, or 87 per cent more by having it coined 
than by selling it in the open market. 

It is this 87 per cent profit instead of a three per cent 
loss that makes all the difference between the free coinage in 
1873 and in 1896. 

With the three per cent loss nobody would take any sil- 
ver to the mint, and consequently there was no danger of 
flooding the currency with silver and driving out gold; but 
with 87 per cent profit, there is nearly ten times as much 
inducement to flood the currency with silver and crowd out 
gold as is offered by the profits of any ordinary business. 
What they are asking for is not only new, but it is the essence 
of fiscal absurdity whose only foundation is a series of mis- 
statements of fact and false assumptions. 

We now come to the last claim, namely, that free coinage 
of silver will create prosperity. Prosperity is what we all want. 
To make clear the truth of that proposition is to make Mr. 
Bryan’s calling and election sure. 


TRUE CAUSE OF PROSPERITY. 


Who is to have this prosperity? How is it to be brought 
about? Where will it start, and how will it work? The 
great test of increased prosperity in a nation is that the 
masses of the people are able to obtain more of the comforts 
of life for a day’s work. Nothing can give increased pros- 
perity which does not give that result. This can only come 
in one of two ways. Either by the cheapening of the com- 
modities the people consume, or by increasing the wages with 
which to purchase those commodities. Unless one or both 
of these processes take place, there can be no improvement in 
the condition of the people. 
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Any pretense that the industrial condition of a people 
can be improved without giving them more of the necessaries 
and comforts of life for a day’s work, is a delusion, and any 
pretense that the people can obtain more wealth for a day’s 
work without either the wealth being cheapened or the wages 
increased, necessarily rests either on ignorance or humbug. 

Will the free coinage of silver do either of these things? 
No, they do not even pretend that it will. On the contrary, 
their great claim is that it will double prices. How will 
doubling prices increase prosperity? Who will get more 
wealth for a day’s work through prices being doubled? Oh, 
replies Mr. Bryan, the farmers will be able to pay their debts 
with half the number of bushels of wheat and the shoe manu- 
facturer with half the number of shoes. If this were all, then 
it would simply mean that producers, that is farmers, manufac- 
turers, etc., through a change in the money, would be able to 
pay their debts with 50 cents on the dollar. But, if it stopped 
here, even that would not give us prosperity. We are assured, 
however, that it would continue, and after debts are thus paid 
off with 50 cents on the dollar, the prosperity really begins, 
because the doubling of prices would mean adding about 40 to 
50 per cent to the profits of producers. 


Se 


COMES OUT OF WAGES. 


Out of whom would this profit come? Of course, this 
could take place only by the selling prices of goods being in- 
creased without any increase in the cost of their production. 
If the cost of their production were increased in the same 
proportion then the rise in the price would be of noadvantage 
to anybody, because if the farmer sold wheat for a dollar 
and it cost him a dollar to raise it, he would be no better 
off than if he sold it at 50 cents, if the 50 cents covered the 
cost. 

It is only on the assumption that this artificial increase in 
prices can come without any increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. This means, of course, that the wages of labor must 
remain the same, since if wages raise in the same pro- 
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portion as the prices, there would be no more profits than be- 
fore. The first and definite effect, therefore, of this scheme 
for creating prosperity is to reduce the purchasing power of 
wages from 40 to 50 percent. In other words, it boldly pro- 
poses to pay the debts and double the profits of farmers, man- 
ufacturers and other producers by reducing the wages of labor. 
To say nothing of the violent injustice and outrage upon the 
laborers who constitute seven-tenths of our population, it 
would be impossible to invent a scheme which would be more 
disastrous to our national prosperity. 


HIGH WAGES THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY. 


Thanks to our protective policy this is a home market 
country, which means that our capitalists, whether they be 
farmers, manufacturers or merchants, cannot sell unless our 
people buy. Employers cannot make profits unless the 
workingmen consume their products. The great market basis 
of all our industries is not the little that is consumed by the 
rich, but the daily consumption of the laboring classes. There 


is not a half a dozen industries in this country where machinery 
is employed that could succeed if nobody but the rich con- 
sumed their products. In fact, the success of all modern 
industries finally depend upon the ability of the laboring 
classes to consume their products. Destroy this and you 
destroy the basis of industrial prosperity. 

A reduction of 40 per cent in wages would mean the de- 
struction of 40 per cent of the consuming capacity of the 
American people. No rise in prices, however high, could give 
prosperity with such a destruction of the market. Happily 
for mankind, it is impossible in a home market country per- 
manently to secure the prosperity of any one class at the ex- 
pense of the others. Any attempt to establish such a policy 
is sure to end in failure and disaster. 

To ignore the importance of wages and the welfare of 
laborers to national prosperity is to ignore the very corner- 
stone of statesmanship and national progress. 

Mr. Bryan and his friends need to take a few elementary 
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lessons in economics before they are entrusted to revolutionize 
our industrial condition backwards. They should be taught, 
first of all, that farmers and manufacturers, merchants and all 
other producers, are prosperous only when they can sell their 
products, and they can sell their products in large quantities 
only when laborers can be generous purchasers, and laborers 
can be purchasers only when they are permanently assured of 
constant employment and liberal wages. 


A BLOW AT WAGES. 


A blow at wages is not only a blow at workingmen, but it 
is at the same time a blow at the security and prosperity of 
every form of business. To strike down the purchasing power 
of seven-tenths of the consumers is to strike down the market 
and allthat depends upon it. A blowat the puschasing power 
of wages, therefore, is the most deadly kind of a blow that can 
ever be directed at national prosperity, and yet this is what 
Mr. Bryan and his party proposes as the means of creating 
prosperity. There is no power on earth by which the condi- 
tion of farmers or manufacturers or capitalists or any produc- 
tive class ina home market country can be improved by reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of labor. 

Whoever strikes down wages is an enemy of mankind, 
because in so doing he destroys the very foundation and source 
of industrial prosperity, intelligence, morality and civilization. 

They think they escape this evil by saying free coinage 
would stimulate foreign trade by enabling our producers to 
produce at a silver cost and sell abroad at gold prices, but this 
in nowise alters the case. If they could produce a bushel of 
wheat for a 50 cent silver dollar and sell it abroad for a 100 
cent gold dollar, it would only be because they paid their 
laborers in 50 cent dollars. Their profit by the transaction 
would be directly taken out of the laborers just the same. __ 

The more closely we examine the demands for the free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1, the clearer it becomes that it is 
an economic heresy, founded on misstatement of fact, 
erroneous reasoning and financial fanaticism, and that its 
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adoption would bring no benefit to those most zealously de- 
manding it, but it would involve a confiscation of the wages 
of labor destroy the basis of business prosperity and public 
welfare and forever tarnish the honor and integrity of the 
republic. 


TRUE REFORMS NEEDED. 


That there are real monetary and industrial questions 
which demand immediate and comprehensive treatment the 
last four years experience amply proves, but these questions 
cannot be solved by any destructive coin-debasing, debt- 
repudiating and wage-reducing policy. On the contrary the 
remedy for our financial ills must be sought in the constructive 
reform of our banking system. Reforms that shall take the 
government out of the banking business and fiat paper out of 
our currency. In short, put all paper money on a specie 
basis, subject to constant coin redemption, thus laying the 
foundation for a secure, uniform and elastic currency which is 
the essence of all sound money. 

For true revenue reform we must look to such a rational 
revision of the tariff as shall afford adequate protection to our 
domestic industries, and secure ample revenues ior the needs 
of the government; and for genuine industrial reforms we 
must look to a more direct application of the principle of pro- 
tection to the problems of labor, especially those which affect 
the individual and social life of the wage class. These ques- 
tions are pressing for the application of the best statesmanship 
of the nation. 

But, in order that these national reforms may be accom- 
plished, and the prosperity and progress of the country re-es- 
tablished, the threatening avalanche of free silver must first 
be prevented. To accomplish this the friends of the republic 
everywhere, regardless of party affiliations, must unite to 
secure the defeat of Bryan and the election of McKinley and 
Hobart. 





Fallacies About Gold and Silver. 


IT IS generally asserted by the advocates of free silver 
that the disparity between the market value of gold and silver 
is not in reality a fall in the value of silver but a rise in the 
value of gold. This is, perhaps, one of the most difficult 
points to deal with in connection with the whole subject, be- 
cause it is susceptible of very ambiguous statement from 
either point of view. 

To say that the value of the two metals were equal at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 in 1873, and that they are only equal now at 
about 31 to I, merely shows that a great change has taken 
place in the relative value of the two. It shows clearly 
enough that, as compared with gold, silver is 46.6 per cent 
lower, and that as compared with silver, gold is about 87 per 
cent higher than in 1873, but these facts give no real clue as 
to which of the two has changed—whether gold has risen or 
silver has fallen. The fact can only be determined by com- 
paring them with other commodities. It is a common ex- 
perience to sit in a railway car that is stopped and observe 
another car in motion and being unable to decide which 
train is really moving. To determine which train really 
is in motion, we instinctively look at some stationary 
body, as the tracts below the train or the walls of the station. 
So it is with the movement of the value of the two metals. 
The relative movement of either one cannot be determined by 
comparison with the other, but only by comparison with other 
objects. Since gold is the monetary standard in whose terms 
the value of all other commodities is estimated, it followsthat 
if, from whatever cause, the value of gold rises, then the value 
of everything else with which gold is compared necessarily falls, 
and falls in exactly the same proportion with every article 
whatsoever. 

Here, then, we have an excellent standard by which we 
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can determine whether the variation in the value of commodi- 
ties is due to an appreciation in the value of gold or to eco- 
nomic causes. Since, as we have said, if the change in the 
value of commodities is due to the appreciation of gold, then 
the fall will be alike, not in the aggregate, but in the value of 
each individual article; just as the shadow of every individual 
article shortens simultaneously as the sun rises, and lengthens 
as the sun goes down. 

If we look over the prices of various commodities, we 
find that there is no approximate uniformity in the movement 
of their values. Some articles have fallen—some sixty, some 
forty, some thirty and some ten per cent—while others have 
not fallen at all and others have actually risen. Facts in 
abundance are given on this point in Aldrich’s Senate Report,* 
covering hundreds of articles, for a period of thirty years, 
both in this country and in England. For example, compar- 
ing 1891 with 1860, which are the points of comparison 
throughout the report, we find, omitting fractions, that in 

Food stuffs—Beans rose 18 per cent; ship bread 25 per 
cent; Boston crackers, 14; another kind of Boston crackers 
fell 41, and oyster crackers 20 per cent; while soda crackers 
remained unchanged. Butter rose 28 per cent; coffee, 65; 
cod fish, 212; mackerel, 50 per cent; salt mackerel, No. 
2, 64 per cent; salt mackerel, No. 3, 230 per cent, while 
cheese fell 50 per cent and wheat flour 27 percent, and salt 
beef (mess), 39 per cent; ribbed beef rose 6; sugar-cured 
hams, 22 per cent; lamb, 2 per cent; mutton, 30 per cent, 
while salt pork fell 25 per cent and fresh milk remained un- 
changed. 

Again on page 34, the table shows that corn starch fell 
17 per cent, while pepper rose 17; nutmegs, 42; rice, 26, 
and three kinds of salt rose from 16 to 28 per cent, while 
coarse solar and fine boiled fell respectively 48 and 44 per 


cent. 
Passing to clothing pages 36 to 38, we find that cotton 


warp and weft fell 23 and 17 respectively, and first quality 
*(Pp. 30 to 52, Vol. I.) 
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black broadcloth made from XXX wool remained unchanged, 
while second quality black rose 16 per cent and Wilton 
5-frame carpets rose 13; Ingrain carpets fell 17; Brussels, 9; 
calico prints, 36, etc. 

Fuel and lighting, page 39, shows a similar variation in 
the different articles; candles have fallen 51 per cent. Bitu- 
minous coal has fallen 40 per cent; chestnut has risen 20 per 
cent. Some of the other kinds have remained stationary and 
others have fallen. 

When we come to metal implements, pages 40 to 45, out 
of thirty-four articles, only one, anvils, has risen 18 per cent 
and the other thirty-three have all fallen, varying from 30 to 
45 percent. On page 44, we find quick-silver has risen 36 
and manilla 33. 

Turning to lumber and building materials, we find some 
kinds, as oak, have risen 218 per cent, and pine boards from 
60 to 83 per cent; maple, 22 per cent; lime, 50 per cent; 
brick, 17 per cent; hemlock (logs), 33; boards, 46 per cent; 
chestnut lumber remained unchanged, while pine doors have 
fallen 12 per cent; cement 15 per cent, and carbonate of 
lead, 13 per cent. Different kinds of white pine have risen 
from 30 to 107 per cent, while plate glass, given on the 
same page, has fallen from 11 to 43 per cent, according to 
grades, etc. 

It is manifest from these facts that the changes in the 
value in the different articles are not produced by any one 
cause, such as change in the value of gold, since in that case 
the movement of prices would, at least, have been all in the 
same direction. 

If we investigate the subject a little closer, we find that 
the explanation of the change in the prices of each article re- 
ferred to would be explained by the changed conditions affect- 
ing the cost of their production, which differs according to the 
application of new methods and the continued use of poor 
ones in the respective industries. 

If we take, for instance, the price of the different metals, 
we find that the fall in the value of silver is very similar to 
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that of the different metals, as iron, lead, zinc, tin and copper, 
as is shown by the following table :* 


POUNDS OF METAL REQUIRED TO PURCHASE ONE OUNCE OF GOLD. 


Decline in 
1896 Purchasing Power. 


46 per cent. 
46 e “ce 


“ce cc 
ae se 
fe 


“ec “ee 


Silver (ounces) 


Mr. Chance shows how by the use of improved appliances 
the cost of producing silver has been reduced 44 per cent, 
while from similar causes the cost of iron and lead has been 
reduced 46 per cent; zinc, 47; tin, 30, and copper 50 per 
cent. He also shows that the cost of mining and refining 
gold has not been reduced in similar proportions, and why it 
has not. He says: 

** Gold won by underground mining of gold-bearing veins 
or lode is divisible into three distinct classes: (1) gold from 
‘free-milling ores,’ in which the gold exists in a metallic 
state; (2) gold from ‘ partially free-milling ores,’ in which 
some of the gold is in a metallic state and the remainder is 
combined with some other mineral; (3) gold from ‘refractory’ 
or ‘smelting ores,’ in which the metal exists in combination 
with other minerals or elements.”’ 

‘Under the conditions governing gold mining in the 
past, the greater part of the production was obtained from 
alluvial washings—+. e., placer mining—a considerable por- 
tion of the balance from free-milling ores, and only a small 
part of the output from refractory or smelting ores.” 

From this, it appears that most of the gold is obtained 
by hand labor methods and consequently the cost of produc- 
ing it has not materially changed, as in the case of the other 
metals where scientific devices are more largely used, and 
in manufactured articles where machinery is still more largely 
applied. 

*The Present Value and Purchasing Power of Gold, by H. M. Chance in the 
Engineering Magazine, May, 1896. 
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If we compare gold with labor, which is the final test, be- 
cause labor in the cost of living represents more largely than 
anything else the aggregate value of consumable commodities, 
we find that gold has not appreciated at all, but slightly de- 
clined; as in 1891, for a day's work, a laborer could com- 
mand about 60 per cent more gold than in 1860. It is thus 
clear that the imcreasing disparity between the value of gold 
and silver is not due to an appreciation of gold, since gold has 
not appreciated. On the contrary, both gold and silver have 
fallen; the increasing disparity between them is due to the 
fact that the fall in the value of silver has been much greater 
than the fall in the value of gold, because the economy 
through the use of improved methods has been much greater 
in the production of silver than in the production of gold. 
Hence, the value of silver has fallen more than that of gold as 
has the value of other metals similarly affected by the same 
economic causes. 

Another point, very strongly urged, regarding the value 
of silver, is that under free coinage the market value of silver 
and gold sustained the same relation to each other as does the 
quantity and value of the aggregate amount produced. This 
view was held by Adam Smith and other early economists, and 
is eagerly repeated now as if it were a well-established fact in 
the history of the precious metals. This is not a question of 
theory, but of fact, and, therefore, it can only be settled by 
an appeal to facts. We have taken great pains, therefore, to 
get together the largest amount of reliable data obtainable 
upon the subject regarding the annual production and value of 
gold and silver since the discovery of America, and they are 
presented in the table on the following page. The statements 
in this table are taken from those of Soetbeer, and the estim- 
ates of the United States mint, officially published by the 
United States Government. In orderto make the table more 
easily understood, we grouped the figures relating to the 
weight under one heading, and those relating to the value 
under another. 

The first section of the table, it will be seen, relates to the 
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amount or weight of the two metals produced. The first two 
columns give the average number of ounces of silver and gold 
produced yearly for the periods given. The next two 
columns give the percentage of gold and silver respectively, in 
the annual product. Inthe fifth column is given the ratio of 
silver to one of gold in ounces. The other section of the 
table, it will be seen, relates tovalue. There we have grouped 
together the aggregate values of the total annual product in 
the same way, giving two columns to silver, one coining value 
and the other market value. Then the percentage of each 
metal in the total of both coining and market value. And in 
the columns ‘‘ratio of totals” is given the ratio of the value 
of the annual product of silver to one of gold, and in the last 
column is given the ratio of the market value of silver per ounce 
to one of gold. 

A glance at this table will suffice to show that there never 
has been even a general relation of the percentage or ratio of 
the amount produced in ounces to the ratio of the value of 
metals, or the ratio of the value of the total production of 
gold and silver to their relative value in ounces or grains. 
For instance, taking the first period, 1493 to 1520, the pro- 
duct of silver was 8.1 to 1 of gold, but the value was 10.75 
to 1. From 1544 to 1680, the ratio of product averaged 44.6, 
whereas the ratio of values3averaged 12.90. From 1680 to 
1860, the production of ounces averaged 28.2, while the ratio 
of value averaged 15.31. From 1876 to 1894, the produc- 
tion of silver averaged 19.7, and the value averaged 22.78. 
If we compare the value of the total product, instead of the 
ounces, we shall find that there is no more orderly connection 
between the two. 

The total value of the yearly product of gold and silver in 
the first period, 1493 to 1520 were as .50 of silver to 1 of 
gold, whereas the value of the two metals were as 10.75 to I. 
In the next period, the value of the total products of the two 
metals were as .78 to 1 of gold, whereas the market ratio of the 
metals were 11.25 to I. From 1544 to 1680, the average 
value of the annual product of the two was 2.79 to 1, while the 
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relative value of the ounces averaged 12.90 to 1, changing 
from 11.30 to 1§ to1. From 1680to 1840, the average rela- 
tive value of the annual product was 2.15 to 1; but the rela- 
tive value of ounces averaged 15.25 to I. From 1840 to 
1889, the relative value of the annual product averaged .70 
to 1; for two years going as low as .29 of silver to 1 of gold; 
while the reiative value of ounces averaged 17.99 toI. From 
1889 to 1894, the relative value of the annual product of sil- 
ver averaged only .go to I, while the relative value of ounces 
averaged 25.64 to I. 

In order to enable the reader the more readily to com- 
prehend the figures in the foregoing table at a glance, we have 
reproduced the results in the following diagram. The spaces 
in the diagram represent the total value in dollars of the annual 
product for the periods indicated at the bottom. The black 
bars are gold and the white silver. The figures in the bars 
indicate the amount in millions, omitting three ciphers. 

It will thus be seen that there is no aspect of the case in 
which the assumption that the relative value of the units are 
even remotely governed by the relative quantity of the two 
produced or the relative value of those quantities. In other 
words, that the quantity produced sustains no discernable re- 
lation to the value of what is produced. For the relative 
value of an ounce of silver to an ounce of gold, therefore, it is 
useless to look for the number of ounces of either that are 
produced, but we must look, as in everything else, to the cost 
of producing those ounces. If we want to know the relative 
value of a ton of iron as compared with a ton of coal, we do 
not try to find out how many tons of iron are produced as 
compared with the number of tons of coal; not at all; but 
we try to ascertain what is the relative cost of producing a 
ton of ironas compared with that of a ton of coal. 

There is still another point very much relied upon, per- 
haps most of all as explaining the change in the value of 
silver, it is the Act of 1873. It is stated as if it were uni- 
versally accepted and needed no proof that the demonetization 
of silver by the United States Congress in 1873 was the 
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cause of the fall in the value of the white metal. Now, if the 
Act of 1873 had any effect whatever upon the value of silver, 
it must have been by lessening the demand. In fact, the 
phrase ‘‘ demonetization of silver” is always employed by 
free silver people as if it were the stoppage of the use of 
silver. What arethe facts upon that point? Why, simply 
this, that prior to the Act of 1873 there was absolutely no 
coinage of silver dollars at all, and for the very excellent 
reason that the amount of silver in a dollar (3714 grains) was 
worth from two to three cents more than a silver dollar was 
worth. That is to say, as bullion, it would bring in the 
market nearly three cents more than it would as a coin. To 
say that the Act of 1873 stopped or lessened the coinage of 
silver when there was no silver at all being coined is something 
worse than absurd. One might as well talk of stopping the 
flow of water from a dry well. 

Indeed, all the facts relating to silver since 1873 are very 
unfortunate for this theory. A few months after the Act of 
1873 was passed, provision was made for the free coinage of 
trade dollars, which gave full opportunity for coining all the 
silver anybody wished to offer; but, at first, no silver was 
offered forthis purpose. In 1874 and 1875, the value of sil- 
ver began to fall, dropping in 1874 to 16.17 to I and in 1875 to 
16.59 to 1; in 1876, 17.88 to 1. As soon as the value of sil- 
ver passed below 16 to I so that coining at the legal ratio 
would yield a profit to the bullion owner, coinage of trade dol- 
lars began and steadily increased; until in 1878, when the 
value had reached 17.94 to 1, the coinage of trade dollars was 
discontinued and the coinage of standard dollars at the rate of 
two million a month was authorized. This continued until 
1890, when the Bland-Allison Act was repealed and the Sher- 
man Act adopted, by which four and a half million ounces of 
silver a month was purchased by the Government, and this 
continued until 1892, so that from 1873 to 1892 the use of 
silver for money steadily increased. 

In fact, out of 423,289,219 silver dollars in circulation, 
over 415,000,000 have been coined since 1873. In other 
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words, the amount of full standard silver money added to our 
circulation since 1873 is 5200 per cent greater than the 
entire amount coined before 1873, since the foundation of the 
government. 

Nor is this increased use of silver limited to this country. 
Notwithstanding that thirteen leading commercial nations of 
the world have suspended the free coinage of silver, the coin- 
age of silver has immensely increased. From 1800 to 1873, 
735,000,000 ounces of silver were added to the world’s cir- 
culation. From 1873 to 1894, I,156,400,000 ounces of sil- 
ver were coined. That is to say, that the increase in the 
coinage of silver since 1873 is 421,400,000 ounces, or 57 per 
cent greater than the total amount coined during the first 72 
years of the century—1800-1873. 

The claim that the demonetization of silver has increased 
the demand for gold is also unsustained by the facts, as might 
be expected, since the use of silver has been greatly increased. 
From 1800 to 1873, there were coined in the world 122,239, 
000 ounces of gold. From 1873 to 1&94 only 53,900,000 
ounces of gold have been coined. That is to say, there have 
been 68,339,000 ounces less of gold coined from 1873 to 1894 
than was coined from 1800 to 1873. Inother words, as com- 
pared with 1800-1873, the world’s coinage of gold since 1873 
has diminished 55 per cent, while the world’s coinage of silver 
during the same period has increased 57 per cent. These 
facts conclusively demonstrate the fallacy of the claim that 
silver was struck down by the Act of 1873, or that the demand 
for gold has increased and that the value of gold has 
appreciated. 

Another fact that should be noticed in this connection is 
that, notwithstanding the increased use of silver since 1873, 
first, by the free coinage of the trade dollars, then by the 
limited coinage of the trade dollars, then by the coinage of 
two million a month under the Bland-Allison Act, then by 
the purchase of four and a half million ounces a month, the 
value of silver has declined faster and faster. These facts 
make one thing absolutely clear, viz., that the fall in the value 
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of silver was not due to the lessened use of silver by the 
Act of 1873, but, on the contrary, that the various acts re- 
stricting the use of silver since 1874 have been made neces- 
sary by the fall in the value of silver. In other words, it is 
the fall in the value of silver that caused the legislation, 
and not the legislation that caused the fall in the value of 
silver. 

The same was true in France, the great free silver country 
of Europe. She held free coinage until, through the fall in 
the value of silver, she was forced to close her mints in 1874 
to prevent the country from going to a silver basis. 

If further evidence were needed to show that the fall in 
the value of silver was not due to demonetization but to econ- 
omic causes, it is furnished in the fact that notwithstanding 
the decline in the market price of silver, silver mining remains 
a profitable industry. We know that this will be denied, but 
facts speak louder than words. The test of the profitableness 
of an industry is the tendency of capital to go into it and con- 
tinue producing. If the fall in the price of silver from $1.32 
an ounce in 1872 to 69 cents an ounce in 1896, did not repre- 
sent a great reduction in the cost of producing silver, 80 per 
cent of the silver mine owners would have been bankrupt long 
ago, because a reduction of 47 per cent in the price is more 
than the profits of the most oppulent industry in the world 
can stand. In that case capital that did not go to bankruptcy 
would have deserted the silver mine business, and the produc- 
tion would rapidly have declined. Instead of this being the 
case, however, the production of silver has steadily increased 
from 1873, and is still increasing, both in this country and the 
world. This is shown by the fact that in 1873 the world’s 
annual production of silver was 63,267,000 ounces, from 
which time it has steadily increased, until in 1894 it was 
167,752,561 ounces, an increase of 165 percent. If we take 
the product of the United States, we find the increase has 
been even more striking. In 1873 the out-put was 27,542,372 
ounces, and in 1894 it was 100,000,000 ounces an increase of 
263 per cent. 
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Everybody knows that capital will not for twenty years 
together continually increase the output of a production upon 
which it is losing. But it is easy to see that if the cost of 
producing silver has diminished, that it may be as profitable 
to-day to produce the white metal at 67 cents an ounce as it 
was in 1874 to produce it at $1.29 an ounce, just the same 
as Massachusetts manufacturers can produce cotton cloth at 3 
cents a yard, or 24 cents as well as they could produce it in 
1834 at 17 cents a yard. 


Some Questions on Silver Answered. 

DURING the last few weeks we have been flooded with 
letters asking questions on the subject of free silver and its 
probable effect upon the national welfare. The number and 
similarity of the questions show that the public mind is far 
from clear on many phases of the subject. We print as many 
as our space will permit, and would ask those whose letters 
are omitted to accept this as the reason; and in many cases 
they will find the answer to their question covered in the an- 
swer to one of the number published. 

I. 
EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—One of the arguments most frequently used by the 
free silver people when appealing to the farmers is that under 
free coinage wheat was a dollar a bushel, that since the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873, the value of silver has fallen 
one-half, and the price of wheat has fallen with it, and that 
the return to the free coinage of silver would double the price 
of silver and with it put wheat back to a dollar a bushel. I 
wish you would answer two questions bearing on this point: 
(1.) Has the fall in the price of wheat kept pace with the fall 
in the price of silver? (2.) Is there any good reason for think- 
ing the fall in the price of wheat is due to the fall in the price 
of silver? A SUBSCRIBER. 

MADISON, WIS. 

[(1.) No. This statement is repeatedly made, but, like 
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many others on the money question now being circulated, it 
has no foundation in fact. For instance, in 1860 silver was 
$1.352 an ounce. With slight vibrations it has tended steadily 
downwards ever since, never in a single year since that date 
reaching $1.35. It has never risen above $1.34 since 1864, 
nor above $1.33 since 1866, nor above $1.32 since 1872, 
nor above $1.20 since 1877, nor above $1.00 since 1885, and 
it is now 66% cents. In fact, since 1860 the price of silver 
has gradually declined, never once rising to a higher average 
for the year than that touched by any previous year, except 
for the few months in 1890 and 1891, as the temporary effect 
of the Sherman Law. The price of wheat has followed no 
such orderly course; on the contrary, it has frequently gone in 
the opposite direction from that of silver, In 1880 wheat in 
New York averaged $1.23 a bushel, in 1881 it rose to $1.39, 
in 1884 it fell to 84 cents, and in 1887 it only reached 884 
cents, but in 1888 it rose to $1.05, and in 1889 dropped to 
83 cents. In 1890 and 1891 it rose again to $1.03 and $1.04, 
respectively, and in 1893 dropped to 67 cents, and soon. It 
is very clear, therefore, that the changes in the price of wheat 
have not kept pace with the price of silver, but, like the price 
of any other commodity, it has gone up and down with the 
cost of production in respective years, regardless of silver. 

(2.) Not at all. There is less reason for assuming that 
the price of wheat is governed by the price of silver than 
that the price of silver is governed by the price of tin, zinc or 
lead, since the variations in the price of silver are almost iden- 
tical with those of these metals. From 1876 to 1896 the price 
of iron has fallen 46 per cent, of lead 46 per cent, of zinc 47 
per cent, and of silver 47 per cent. There is a greater similarity 
in the movement in the price of these metals and silver than 
there is between wheat and silver, because their cost of pro- 
duction is affected by substantially the same causes as is that 
of silver, while the cost of producing wheat is affected by very 
different causes, viz., climatic or seasonal influences; hence, 
its price varies more and quite differently from that of silver 
and other metals.] EDITOR 
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Il. 
EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—The silver question is very puzzling to me. I 
sometimes think I understand it; then again I am sure I don’t, 
but there are a few questions which, if you will answer, wili 
help me very much. (1.) What is meant by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver? (2.) How much truth is there in the state- 
ment that the act of 1873 destroyed half the primary money, 
and consequently reduced prices fifty per cent? 

A HESITATING VOTER. 

JOLIET, ILL. 


[(1.) Strictly speaking, demonetization means ‘‘ to deprive 
of current value; to withdraw from use as money.” Hence 
silver was not demonetized in 1873, and is not demonetized 
now. All that the act of 1873 did was to stop the free coin- 
age of silver. It did not demonetize, nor in the slightest 
degree impair, the monetary function of silver, so that the 
word demonetization, as applied to the act of 1873, is false. 

(2.) No truth at all in it. The act of 1873 did not 
destroy a dollar of primary money. On the contrary, silver 
money has increased more since 1873 than in any similar 
period before that date. In the twenty years of so-called 
demonetization, from 1873 to 1893, there were forty times 
as many silver dollars coined in this country as during the 
whole period of free coinage from the foundation of the 
government to 1873. Notwithstanding that from 1871 to 
1876 thirteen of the leading commercial nations stopped the 
free coinage of silver, fifty-seven per cent more silver has 
been added to the world’s monetary circulation since 1873, 
than during the whole preceding seventy-two years of the 
century. What is still more striking, the amount of gold 
added to the world’s monetary circulation during the same 
period (since 1873) is fifty-five per cent less than the amount 
coined during the previous seventy-two years. In other 
words, as compared with the first seventy-two years of the 
century, the world’s coinage of gold has decreased fifty-five 
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per cent, while the coinage of silver has increased fifty-seven 
per cent.] EDITOR. 
III. 


EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—A great deal has been published lately about the 
low wages in silver countries, leaving the inference that free 
silver would reduce us to the same condition. Is it true that 
the low wages in China, Japan, Russia, Austria, Persia, India 
and other silver countries are due to the fact that those coun- 
tries are on asilver basis, or is there any economic connection 
between the two? > 5. WwW. 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 


[No. It is not correct to say that the low wages in silver 
using countries are due to the silver standard. Silver money 
is rather the indication of a low civilization than the cause of 
it. The use of crooked sticks for plows, canoes for navigation, 
and tomahawks for weapons of defense are not the cause but 
the unfailing evidence of barbarism. It is the instinct of man- 
kind to use the methods of commerce, industry and govern- 
ment suited to their state of civilization. Whenever the 
people adopt the methods of barbarism it is a sure sign that 
they are tending towards barbarism. Silver is the money of 
backward or less advanced countries, for the same reason that 
iron, copper and shells are the money of the most barbarous 
people. The civilization makes the kind of money not the 
kind of money the civilization, but any change towards the 
lower type of money like the change towards a lower type of 
life or inferior methods of industry is necessarily a step back- 
wards.| EDITOR. 

IV. 
EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—Will you please explain what is meant by intrinsic 

value and what is the difference, if any, between that and 


coinage value? E. W. 
NEW York, N. Y. 
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{Intrinsic value is an incorrect expression. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing. Value has but one meaning, 
namely, a ratio of exchange, and that can never be an intrinsic 
quality of anything. But as the word intrinsic value is com- 
monly used in relation to the precious metals, it means the 
bullion or market value. That is, the price the metal will 
bring in open market as bullion. Coinage value means the 
value which is given to the metal by law when coined, which is 
done by making it legal tender for all debts to that amount. 
The difference between the market value (not the intrinsic) and 
the coinage value of silver to-day is about 47 per cent.] ED. 


¥V. 


EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—Will you please state in your next issue the price 
of silver in 1873, and at present (1896), as I often hear it 
stated that it has fallen fifty per cent? If that be true, the 
silver producers must all have been ruined unless they had 
enormous profits before. What are the facts? 

STUDENT. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


[The average price of silver for 1873 was $1.298 an ounce; 
it is now, August 7th, 683 cents an ounce. The difference 
between the present price of silver and that of 1873 cannot all 
have come out of the profits of the silver producers. In that 
case they must either have had nearly fifty per cent profit in 
1873, or they are all producing at a ruinous loss now, neither 
of which is possible. If silver mining had been so oppulently 
profitable before 1873, capital would have deserted other 
industries and gone into that business. If at present prices it 
involved loss and ruin, capital would have deserted, which it 
has not done. The best evidence that silver mining is not a 
losing enterprise to-day, is seen in the fact that the production 
of silver is steadily increasing ; nothing could more conclusively 
prove that it pays. The only rational explanation of these 
facts is that it was not more profitable to produce at $1.29 in 
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1873 than to produce at 69 or 70 cents in 1896, and the cause 
of the change is due to changes in the cost of production just 
the same as is the fall of price without loss in other industries. | 
EDITOR. 

VI. 


EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—Will you please explain what is meant by 16 to 1? 
Was the ratio always 16 to I, and if not why was I6to I 
chosen in preference to 18 or 20 to 1? I know these ques- 
tions may seem elementary, but there are thousands to-day 
like myself to whom this is not clear. I cast my first vote 
this year, and want to vote intelligently. 

A FIRST VOTER. 

HARLEM, GREATER NEW YORK. 


[(1.) 16 to I means that the coinage law prescribes 
that 16 times as much metal is put into a silver dollar as into 
a gold dollar; that is to say, a silver dollar must weigh as 
much as 16 gold dollars. 

(2.) No. The ratio was not always16 to 1; it has been 


Ito 1. Speaking roundly, in the 15th century, it was 10 to 
1; in the 16th, 11 to 1; in the first quarter of the 17th, 12 to 
1, in the second and third quarters, 14 to 1, and the last 
quarter 15 to 1. During the 18th century it remained about 
15 to1. In 1792 our government fixed the legal ratio of 
coinage for this country at 15 to1. The French adopted 
154 to 1. This proved to be an under valuation of silver, 
and in 1834 the ratio was changed to 16 to I. 154$to 1 is 
still the ratio in European countries. The reason it was not 
fixed at 18 or 20 to I, or at any other ratio, was that in every 
instance the aim was to make the legal ratio the same as the 
market ratio, because, with free coinage, that is the only 
ratio at which the two will circulate together. As soon as 
one becomes more valuable than the other it begins to dis- 
appear from circulation unless the coinage of the less valuable 
metal is so limited as to prevent it from filling the entire 
demand for both.] EDITOR. 
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Vi. 


EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—It is claimed that, with the free coinage of silver, 
prices would rise, probably be doubled. Would not that be 
a good thing for the country? If farmers and business men 
could get 40 per cent more for their products, would not 
profits be large and business prosperous? If so, why would 
not free silver be a good thing? A CLERK. 

BosTON, MAss. 


[It is difficult to think of any conditions under which a 
doubling of prices would be good for any country whose prod- 
ucts are chiefly consumed by its own people. Suppose farm- 
ers and business men received forty per cent more for their 
products, that could not increase their profits except at the ex- 
pense of the laborers who consumed the products. The 
increased prices would be no advantage to the farmers and 
business men if the cost of producing the products was in- 
creased proportionately. And the only way to have this in- 
creased price without the increased cost would be to raise the 
price without raising wages, in which case the entire rise of 
price would be a reduction of wages and salaries. If, there- 
fore, the free coinage of silver should by raising prices increase 
profits, it would do so only to the extent that it reduced wages 
and salaries. This would not make business prosperous, be- 
cause reduction of wages and salaries would be a decrease in 
consumption anda lessening of the market for products which 
in itself would create an industrial depression, which would be 
a net loss to all wage and salary receivers who constitute about 
eight-tenths of the community, and the benefits of the in- 
creased profits would be neutralized by the diminished con- 
sumption and depressed business. The result of free coinage 
upon business would probably be: (1) a violent panic, wide- 
spread bankruptcy and enforced idleness; (2) a reduction of 
from 25 to 40 per cent in the purchasing power of wages and 
salaries; (3) greatly reduced consumption and consequent de- 
pression in business. The only phase of business that might 
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be more profitable would be foreign trade, and that would be 
improved only as home wages were reduced.] EDITOR. 


VIlIl. 


EDITOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir.—The free silver movement has taken great hold in 
this part of the country, and we are expected to vote for 
Bryan on the ground that the free coinage of silver will be a 
boom to workingmen. Silver, they tell us, is the poor man’s 
money. Will you kindly explain how the condition of wage- 
workers will be improved by free silver? I will vote for 
anything or anybody that will improve the condition of wage 
workers, but I don’t quite see how free silver will do it, al- 
though thousands of others do. A little light on this point 
will be highly appreciated. 

A MARXIAN SOCIALIST. 

CHIcAGO, ILL. 


[It is true, silver is the ‘*‘ poor man’s money.”’ People are 


always poor wherever silver money prevails. Silver is the 
poor man’s money in the same sense and only in the same 
sense that the pestilential hovel is the poor man’s home, 
poverty and squalor are the poor man’s condition, and despot- 
ism is the poor man’s government. Silver is the poor man’s 
money, not in the sense that it lessens his poverty, but only 
in the sense that it labels his barbarism. There is nota single 
political, industrial or social aspect of the laborer’s condition 
that the free coinage of silver would help to improve. The 
chief effect it would have on the laborer’s condition in this 
country is to reduce his real wages for several years, which in 
itself would be a disaster to the nation. Nothing is so disas- 
trous to the industrial progress of a home market country as 
permanently reducing the consumption of wealth by the labor- 
ing classes. There might be a few who would temporarily be 
benefitted by such a change, but the nation would be perma- 
nently impoverished. There were a few individuals who 
could ‘‘ fish,” ‘‘ shoot ducks,” and ‘‘ grow rich” even in the 
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midst of the panic of 1893, but the nation was impoverished, 
factories closed, business men went to bankruptcy and labor- 
ers suffered want by the millions.] EDITOR. 


Macaulay on American Institutions. 


In 1857 when Hon. Henry S. Randall published his Life 
of Jefferson he sent a copy to Lord Macaulay with some 
other literary courtesies which led to an extended corres- 
pondence. In two of the letters Lord Macaulay expressed 
himself with considerable precision on Jefferson’s policy and 
on the durability of our democratic institutions. He pre- 
dicted with great confidence that when we reached the stage 
of industrial diversification and complexity, we should be 
brought face to face with a labor problem, to deal with which 
our democratic institutions would prove a failure. Lord 
Macaulay has so accurately predicted our present condition 
since 1893, and especially the political condition as revealed 
in the Democratic and Populist conventions, that we reprint 
two of his letters in full. They are as follows: 


HOLLEY LODGE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
May 23, 1857. 

DEAR SIR:—The four volumes of the ‘‘ Colonial History 
of New York” reached me safely. I assure you that I shall 
value them highly. They contain much to interest an 
English as well as an American reader. Pray, accept my 
thanks, and convey them to the Regents of the University. 

You are surprised to learn that I have not a high opinion 
of Mr. Jefferson, and I am surprised at your surprise. I am 
certain that I never wrote a line, and that I never in Parlia- 
ment, in conversation or even on the hustings—a place where 
it is the fashion to court the populace—uttered a word indi- 
cating an opinion that the supreme authority in a state 
ought to be entrusted to the majority of citizens told by the 
head; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant part 
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of society. I have long been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or 
civilization, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of 
such institutions would be almost instantaneous. What 
happened lately in France is an example. In 1848 a pure 
democracy was established there. During a short time 
there was reason to expect a general spoilation, a national 
bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a maximum of 
prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on the rich for the 
purpose of supporting the poor in idleness. Such a system 
would, in twenty years, have made France as poor and _ bar- 
barous as the France of the Carlovingians. Happily, the 
danger was averted; and now there is a despotism, a silent 
tribune, anenslaved press. Liberty is gone, but civilization 
has been saved. I have not the smallest doubt that, if we 
had a purely democratic government here, the effect would 
be the same. Either the poor would plunder the rich and 
civilization would perish, or order and prosperity would be 
saved by a strong military government, and liberty would 
perish. You may think that your country enjoys an exemp- 
tion from these evils. I will frankly own to you that I am 
of a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be settled, 
though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the old world, and, while that is the case, the 
Jefferson politics may continue to exist without causing any 
fatal calamity. But the time will come when New England 
will be as thickly populated as old England. Wages will be 
as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. You 
will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and in those 
Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then, 
your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Distress 
everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators who tell 
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him that it is a monstrous iniquity that one man should have 
a million while another cannot get a full meal. In bad years 
there is plenty of grumbling here, and sometimes a little 
rioting. But it matters little. For here, the sufferers are 
not the rulers. The supreme power is in the hands of a class, 
numerous indeed, but select; of an educated class; of a class 
which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested in the 
security of property and maintenance of order. Accordingly, 
the malcontents are firmly yet gently restrained. The bad 
time is got over without robbing the wealthy to relieve the 
indigent. The springs of national prosperity soon begin to 
flow again; work is plentiful, wages rise, and all is tranquility 
and cheerfulness. I have seen England pass three or four 
times through such critical seasons as I have described. 
Through such seasons the United States will have to pass in 
the course of the next century, if not of this. How will you 
pass through them? I heartily wish you a good deliverance. 
But my reason and my wishes are at war, and I cannot help 
forboding the worst. It is quite plain that your government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented 
majority. For with you the majority is the government, and 
has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely at its 
mercy. The day will come when, in the State of New York, 
a multitude of people, none of whom has had more than half 
a breakfast, or expects to have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of a 
Legislature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman 
teaching patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance 
of public faith. On the other is a demagogue ranting about 
the tyranny of capitalists and usurists, and asking why any- 
body should be permitted to drink champagne and to ride in 
a carriage, while thousands of honest folks are in want of 
necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely to be pre- 
ferred by a workingman who hears his children cry for more 
bread? I seriously apprehend that you will in some such 
season of adversity as I have described, do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; that you will act like 
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people who should in a year of scarcity devour all the seed 
corn, and thus make the next a year, not of scarcity, but of 
absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoilation. The 
spoilation will increase the distress. The distress will produce 
fresh spoilation. There is nothing to stop you. Your Con- 
stitution is all sail and no anchor. As I said before, when a 
society has entered on this downward progress, either civiliza- 
tion or liberty must perish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of government with a strong hand, 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the 20th Century as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns 
and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from 
without, and that your Huns and Vandals will have been 
engendered within your own country by your own institu- 


tions. 
Thinking thus, of course I cannot reckon Jefferson 


among the benefactors of mankind. I readily admit that his 
intentions were good and his abilities considerable. Odious 
stories have been circulated about his private life; but I do 
not know on what evidence those stories rest, and I think it 
probable that they are false or monstrously exaggerated. I 
have no doubt that I shall derive both pleasure and informa- 
tion from your account of him. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, your faithful servant, 

T. B. MACAULAY. 
H. S. RANDALL, ES@q., etc., etc. etc. 


HOLLEY LODGE, KENSINGTON, 
October 9, 1858. 

S1rR:—I beg you to accept my thanks for your volumes, 
which have just reached me, and which, as far as I can judge 
from the first hasty inspection, will prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

Your book was preceded by a letter, for which I have 
also to thank you. In that letter you expressed, without the 
smallest discourtesy, a very decided dissent from some opin- 
ions which I have long held firmly, but which I should never 
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have intruded on you except at your own earnest request, and 
which I have no wish to defend against your objections. 

If you can derive any comfort as to the future destinies 
of your country from your conviction that a benevolent Cre- 
ator will never suffer more human beings to be born than can 
live in plenty, it is a comfort of which I should be sorry to 
deprive you. By the same process of reasoning, one may 
arrive at many very agreeable conclusions, such as that there 
is no cholera, no malaria, no yellow fever, no negro slavery, 
in the world. Unfortunately for me, perhaps, I learned from 
Lord Bacon a method of investigating truth diametrically op- 
posite to that which you appear to follow. I am perfectly 
aware of the immense progress which your country has made 
and is making in population and wealth. I know that the 
laborer with you has large wages, abundant food, and the 
means of giving some education to his children. But I see 
no reason for attributing these things to the policy of Jeffer- 
son. I see no reason to believe that your progress would 
have been less rapid, that your laboring people would have 
been worse fed, or clothed, or taught, if your government had 
been conducted on the principles of Washington and Hamil- 
ton. Nay, you will, I am sure, acknowledge that the pro- 
gress which you are now making is only a continuation of the 
progress which you have been making ever since the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and that the blessings which you 
now enjoy were enjoyed by your forefathers who were loyal 
subjects of the kings of England. The contrast between the 
laborer of New York and the laborer of Europe is not stronger 
now than it was when New York was governed by noblemen 
and gentlemen commissioned under the English great seal. 
And there are at this moment dependencies of the English 
crown in which all the phenomena which you attribute to 


purely democratic institutions may be seen in the highest per- 
fection. The colony of Victoria, in Australia, was planted 
only twenty years ago. The population is now, I suppose, 
near a million, the revenue is enormous, near five million 
sterling, and raised without any murmuring. The wages of 
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labor are higher than they areeven with you. Immensesums 
are expended on education. And this is a province governed 
by the delegate of a hereditary sovereign. It, therefore, 
seems to me quite clear that the facts which you cite to prove 
the excellence of purely democratic institutions ought to be 
ascribed, not to those institutions, but to causes which oper- 
ated in America, long before your Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and which are still operating in many parts of the 
British Empire. You will perceive, therefore, that I do not 
propose, as you thought, to sacrifice the interests of the pres- 
ent generation to those of remote generations. It would, in- 
deed, be absurd in a nation to part with institutions to which 
it is indebted for immense present prosperity from an appre- 
hension that, after the lapse of a century, those institutions 
may be found to produce mischief. But I do not admit that 
the prosperity which your country enjoys arises from those 
parts of your policy which may be called, in an especial man- 
ner, Jeffersonian. 

Those parts of your policy already produce bad effects, 


and will, unless I am greatly mistaken, produce fatal effects if 
they shall last till North America has 200 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

With repeated thanks for your present, I have the honor 
to be, sir, your faithful servant, 


MACAULAY. 


It will be seen that Macaulay, in 1857, predicted with 
great accuracy the industrial disturbance and political disrup- 
tion, verging on chaos, of 1896. Macaulay made the mistake 
of ascribing these results to our democratic institutions; and 
our statesmen have made a similar mistake in assuming that 
democratic institutions would render such industrial disaster 
and political disorder impossible. They have, as Macaulay 
cynically remarked, encouraged ‘‘the conviction that a benev- 
olent Creator will never suffer more human beings to be born 
than can live in plenty’ under democratic institutions. In 
other words, they have acted on the assumption that demo- 
cratic institutions are the cause instead of the consequence of 
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industrial progress and political wisdom. They have assumed 
that all that is necessary to make a nation prosperous, happy 
and intelligent is freedom. Whereas the truth is that freedom 
and political intelligence are only possible where the conditions 
of industrial prosperity and social progress are wisely guarded 
and constantly promoted. 

With this too confident reliance upon the industrial and 
political efficacy of universal suffrage, regardless of the condi- 
tion and quality of the voters, our statesmen and economists 
have underestimated the importance of the labor question and 
its effect upon our national institutions. To obtain cheap 
labor, they have encouraged unrestricted immigration, without 
thought of the ultimate consequences upon the social life, in- 
telligence and political character of our industrial population. 
To every suggestion as to the dangers in this direction, the 
reply has been, ‘‘ our free institutions and glorious opportu- 
nities make good citizens of the poorest immigrants.’”’ So, 
too, with the domestic labor problems arising out of our own 
conditions, the redress of which has given rise to the numerous 
forms of labor organizations. They have invariably met with 
substantially the same reply, namely, ‘‘ This is a free country; 
such movements belong to the Old World, but here, under 
democratic institutions, all industrial matters will right them- 
selves if laborers and capitalists are left free,” etc. Instead 
of perceiving that the opinions and convictions of pupils are 
developed by the conditions under which they live, and that, 
under universal suffrage, these conditions shape the policy and 
mold the institutions of the country, we have indifferently 


drifted along asif in the firm conviction that republican institu- 


tions are proof against all economic and social forces. 
Indifference to the new movements inevitably arising out 
of our new industrial conditions has tended to segregate the 
laborers into classes, and intensify their opinions into the con- 
victions that the hand of society is against them. This convic- 
tion, which has been gradually grouping the laborers according 
to their feelings, now as Knights of Labor, now as farmers, 
now as Socialists, now as Nationalists, now as Greenbackers, 
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now as Trade Unionists, has been confirmed and welded into 
a national whole by the business-destroying and idleness-creat- 
ing policy of the last three years. Hence, we have to-day on 
the eve of a national election, upon which depends the in- 
tegrity if not the very life of the Republic, exactly what 
Macaulay predicted, a disappointed, impulsive, irresponsible 
and unreasoning mob which has chosen one of the noisiest of 
its number as candidate for president of the United States, 
and whose very nomination was the result of a caustic harangue 
of exactly the type Macaulay put into the mouth of his 
market place demagogue. Had Macaulay occupied a front 
seat in the Populist or Democratic conventions, he could not 
more accurately have described the character of the nominee. 

As we have said this disintegrating movement is not the 
product of democratic institutions, but the result of neglecting 
the numerous industrial and social problems which progressive 
society evolves, and whose rational and timely treatment is 
indispensible, to the successful working of democratic institu- 
tions. 





England’s “ Free Trade Jubilee.” 


On the 27th of June, the Cobden Club had a Jubilee 
banquet in London to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. We have already called attention 
to the signs of increasing doubt in England regarding the per- 
manence of the free trade policy, and the attempt to anticipate 
its failure in Mr. Chamberlain’s industrial Zollverein; but we 
hardly expected that the address of the president of the 
Cobden Club would be laden with such depressing forebod- 
ings. We assumed that, at least, the members of the Cobden 
Club would insist at their Jubilee banquet that the free trade 
policy had fulfilled all the predictions of its advocates, but 
such seems not to have been the case. The burden of Mr. 
Courtney’s address was ‘‘the coming decline of England’s 


prestige.” To be sure, he tried to brace his comrades for the 
emergency by declaring ‘‘if the catastrophe comes, it will be 
in spite of the free trade principle—it could not be the result 
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of it.” He could point with pride to the prosperity England 
had enjoyed since the Repeal of the Corn Laws, but the fact 
that other nations refuse ‘‘to do likewise,’ and in many 
instances, through protective legistation, are competing with 
England in the neutral markets, and not a few are sending 
their products into England itself, cast a gloom over the 
future which Mr. Courtney could not help reflecting. 

Notwithstanding that it was a Jubilee to commemorate 
half a century’s experience in what was to have been the 
‘‘world’s emancipating policy,” Mr. Courtney delivered an 
altogether depressing address. The signs of failure of the 
free trade policy to insure England’s possession of the mar- 
kets of the world, was so painfully obvious to Mr. Courtney 
that he felt called upon to ask the members of the Cobden 
Club and English free traders generally to prepare for the 
worst, which, of course, would be a return to a protective 
policy. According to the London Times, the only thing Mr. 
Courtney said to cheer the Cobdenites on, was that ‘‘ when 
the evil day comes, it will not have been by free trade that it 
has been caused. The office of free trade will be to mitigate 
a trouble which it is not within its power to avert.” 

The London Times is already committed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s protective Zollverein, yet, the tone of the address of the 
president of the Cobden Club was so depressing as to call 
forth the following editorial in the 7zmes, June 29: 

‘*The address presented by the Cobden Club to the 
Right Hon. Charles Villiers on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, is a well-merited tribute in acknowl- 
edgment of the services rendered by Mr. Villiers to the cause 
with which the Cobden Club has identified itself—the cause 
of free trade. Of the four statesmen who played a leading 
part in the contest which came virtually to an end in 1846— 
Peel, Villiers, Cobden and Bright—Mr. Villiers is the sole 
living representative, and it is to him, therefore, that, by right 
of survivorship, the honors of the victory have descended. 
It was a stubborn, uphill fight in which the four champions 
were engaged. They had, as the address points out, many 
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difficulties to contend against. The argumentative part of 
their work had been done for them by the writers of an earlier 
day, by Adam Smith, by David Ricardo, and by M’Culloch. 
It remained for them to bring home to the public mind the 
truths which had been thus established, and to compel practi- 
cal politicians to embody them in legislative act. It was at 
this point that the difficulties of their task began. It was one 
thing to be able to refer to proof on paper that national pro- 
duction would be stimulated by freedom of exchange, and 
quite another to induce the public to give attention to the 
proof and to recognize with clearness its own interest in the 
issues which were then at stake. It was by slow stages that 
victory was at last assured. Converts were made, not by 
battalions, but singly, or at most by scores. It was mainly 
by the persistent efforts of Bright and Cobden that outside 
feeling in the country was aroused. The story of their suc- 
cessful crusades is, it must be admitted, curious reading just 
now. It would, perhaps, be less easy for them, in this year 
of jubilee, to convince Essex farmers that the agricultural 
interests of the country were suffering injury under the Corn 
Laws, and had been greatly benefited by their repeal. But it 
was to these hearers, and to others like them, that they 
addressed themselves with success, year after year, in the first 
half of the present century. It was Mr. Villiers’ office, in his 
place in Parliament, to meet opponents of another class, to 
bring forward motions and to support them by speeches which 
failed in their immediate effect, but which contributed power- 
fully in the end to bring about the result to which they had 
been directed. When Sir Robert Peel had been converted, 
the battle was, in effect, won, and the ‘fortress of prejudice 
and privilege’ soon ceased to be unassailable. 

‘* It is toa far-off day that the address to Mr. Viiliers and 
the Cobden Club commemorative dinner take us back, some of 
us in memory, many more of us in thought. Our fiscal system 
has been established firmly on a free trade basis. We have 
been hampered by hostile tariffs, and we have fought them, as 
Sir Robert Peel advised, by a system of free imports. This 
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we have done, on the whole, with marked and substantial suc- 
cess. Our trade has increased to many times its old dimen- 
sions. Our laboring classes have had the full benefit of the 
growth. They have good wages, short hours of labor, and a 
more ample command than ever of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. With all these topics at command, Mr. Court- 
ney’s presidential address at the Cobden Club dinner was less 
confident, less jubilant in tone, than the occasion might be 
thought to warrant. Countries, Mr. Courtney admits, may 
flourish under a protective system; they may decline under 
free trade. That free trade is not all-powerful for good he 
proves and illustrates from the history of the last fifty years, 
in the course of which, in our own country, under a free-trade 
regime, certain portions have suffered a diminution in their 
commercial transactions. If these oracular words refer to the 
tinplate trade, it is true, as Mr. Courtney insists, that the 
mischief is not to be set down as the result of our free trade 
policy. If they refer to agriculture, they not only very imper- 
fectly describe the real extent of the depression, but they 
refuse to ascribe it to the very cause to which it is most 
unquestionably due. But there is worse yet in store for us to 
listen to, and possibly to endure. What has happened to the 
tinplate trade and to agriculture may, perhaps, happen bye-and- 
bye to every other trade and industry, and we may find our- 
selves, to our dismay, in the presence of an all-around trade 
depression, with no hope of a recovery from it. Ad/ that Mr. 
Courtney will say to cheer us ts that, when this evil day 
comes, tt will not have been by free trade that it has been 
caused. The office of free trade will be to mitigate a trouble 
which it is not within its power to avert. But if Mr. Court- 
ney was less effusive than he might have been on the benefits 
of free trade, he displayed some skill in lightly passing over 
the rash promises that were made on its behalf fifty years ago, 
and in not adding new ones of hisown. Many things have 
happened since 1846. The prophecies and assurances of the 
club’s eponymous hero have been fulfilled in part, and have in 
part been very signally falsified. Agriculture is not flourishing 
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under free trade in corn; partly because we have done away 
with the safeguards which early economists, without exception, 
would have retained. Foreign countries have shown no readi- 
ness to imitate our fiscal system. Mr. Courtney looks with 
satisfaction on the results of the late elections in Canada; but 
when he turns his eyes to the rest of the American Continent 
the prospect gives him no pleasure. The Cobden Club, on 
many former occasions, has indulged us with prophecies of a 
more comfortable kind. We have been encouraged to expect 
a speedy surrender of the great protective strongholds of the 
world, but we have been so often disappointed that we should 
not have been again deceived by a repetition of the old trick. 
Mr. Courtney’s presidential address may, perhaps, be thought 
to err a little on the other side. It is a confident assertion of 
free trade principles, and it exhorts us all to continue firm in 
the faith. But we should have listened to it with more delight 
if it had been less careful to show us the unpleasant side of 
things. There may quite possibly be a day coming when our 
commercial prosperity will be at an end; and when, whether 
free traders or protectionists, we shall be involved in the same 
ruin. We urge only that, at Saturday’s triumphal banquet, 
these gloomy forecasts were a little out of place. The hilarity 
of the company can hardly have been promoted by the pres- 
ence of the skeleton at the feast.”’ 

After fifty years’ experience under conditions which it 
will never again be the lot of any country to enjoy; viz.: a 
monopoly of steam-using power, England has found that free 
trade has the elements only of a temporary or local policy; 
that as a general principle of national policy and permanent 
statesmanship, it is a failure. Although under the peculiar 
conditions that England enjoyed, it gave her the world’s 
markets, those special advantages were only possible tempo- 
rarily, that is, until other nations adopted factory methods. 
This they are now doing, and England’s statesmen are reluc- 
tantly but steadily being forced to recognize the fact that in 
the near future England will be compelled to adopt a pro- 
tective policy or lose her position as a leading manufacturing 
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nation. This is very important to England, but it is espec- 
ially significant to this country, just now. 

In the face of this obvious decadence of free tradeism in 
England, we are asked to adopt free trade in the United 
States. The present administration has tried its best to force 
that policy upon us, and in the effort to do so has given us a 
three years’ panic, the fruit of which is now revealing itself 
in a political revolution. A revolution in which all the odds 
and ends of political and economic insanity have united 
with the Democratic party under the leadership of Bryan 
to give us a double dose of industrial disaster and national 
dishonor, by coupling together free trade and free silver with 
government paper money, an income tax and State ownership 
of industries thrown in. Never before was there an instance 
in which all the elements of economic and political wrong- 
headedness were so completely grouped together in one party. 
There remains but one thing for the real friends of the repub- 
lic to do, namely: unite regardless of party lines to defeat 
the Bryan combination. 





Swiss Banks of Issue.* 


A 


IT Is only in comparatively recent times that banks of 
issue have existed in Switzerland, the oldest having been cre- 
ated in 1834. Their development is practically confined to 
the period subsequent to 1860, and is contemporaneous with 
the rapid growth in industry and commerce which followed the 
building of railroads in Switzerland. The greater facility of 
communication which bound Switzerland to the commercial 
and industrial centers of western Europe opened for her a 
market for her agricultural products, and made it possible for 
her, in her turn, to take a position among the industrial na- 
tions. Little by little the use of bank notes was extended, 
being employed in the agricultural cantons as a means of 


* Translated from an article by M. Achille Villate in the Journal des 
Economistes for May, 1896, by Arthur Burnham Woodford, Ph.D. 
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credit for the benefit of the small farmers. Contrary to all 
the rules followed by existing banks, no one feared to base 
the issue of bank notes on mortgage loans, and in 1870, out 
of twenty-two cantons, only four—Appenzell, Unterwalden, 
Schwitz and Zug—were without banks of issue, while the 
canton of Fribourg had five. 

This multiplicity of banks of issue was in part due to the 
principle of decentralization which has dominated the political 
life of Switzerland, the right to ‘‘ emit bills of credit’’ being 
among those reserved to each canton under the constitution of 
1848. Considerable diversity also exists, as a consequence, as 
to the regulations under which business is carried on by 
these banking establishments. Some, like the Bank of Geneva 
and the Bank of Commerce in Geneva, and the Bank of Saint- 
Gall, were founded exclusively on private capital; the others 
received an endowed capital from the cantons and are admin- 
istered as public institutions. The state banks prevail in 
German Switzerland, where the people look upon a bank note 
as veritable money, and not as an instrument of credit, and where 
the right of issue is consequently regarded as belonging to the 
canton. In nearly every canton where a state bank exists it 
has received the exclusive right to issue bank notes for circula- 
tion. But the widest diversity exists among the various banks 
as to the legal guarantee of ultimate payment, as well as to the 
field of their operations. The two banks at Geneva do exclu- 
sively a discount business, and are thereby able to earn an in- 
come on their invested capital. But this is entirely insuffi- 
cient as an industrial enterprise for banks in the smaller towns 
and in the agricultural regions; nearly all of these loan on 
mortgages and act as savings banks as well, in spite of the fact 
that this may seriously compromise their solidity as banks of 
issue. 

Prior to 1870 there was little circulation of notes between 
the different cantons. The diversity of laws under which 
they were issued limited their circulation to the canton in 
which the bank issuing them was located. Moreover, the whole 
issue of about $3,500,000, for a population of 2,500,000, was 
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more than covered by a reserve of metallic money, only two 
banks—those in Geneva—having a circulation in excess of 
their redemption fund. Little danger came, consequently, 
either from the varied business or the diversity in laws regulat- 
ing the different banks. The current of opposition to the 
multiplicity of banks of issue made slight progress. 

The crisis of 1871, however, furnished a new argument 
for the advocates of a unified system of credit currency. At 
that time France bought up all the gold she could, to pay her 
colossal war indemnity. It disappeared almost entirely from 
circulation in Switzerland, and the banks had great difficulty 
in making up for this dearth of money. English sovereigns 
were made legal tender in payments to the government, the 
people were more readily inclined to use silver money for the 
less important transactions, and bank notes naturally came 
rapicly into more frequent use, the total circulation rising, as 
follows: 

From 18.5 million francs in 1869, 

To twenty-five million in 1871, 

And exceeding sixty-five million in 1874. 

The sudden revival in business after the Franco-Prussian 
war, facilitated this large increase in the credit currency of 
the country, but it revealed another defect in the existing 
system. There were many banks whose metal reserve was en- 
tirely too small to redeem their outstanding notes, and in time 
of crisis it was almost certain that they would be unable to re- 
deem their notes, so large a portion of their resources were 
long time loans. What, for instance, would be the situation 
of a cantonal bank which was called on at the same time to 
redeem its notes and to return the deposits it had received 
as a savings bank? The guarantee of the canton would be 
of little use to it, as the cantons do not possess any special 
metal reserve. [When the state needs money it must raise 
it by the slow process of increased taxation, or go into the 
open market like any other customer, and borrow.—/77. | 

The insecurity of note holders led the Federal Assembly 
to establish a commission in 1870 to report a plan for re- 
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modelling the Swiss banking system so far as related to the 
issue of notes. This commission proposed the adoption of 
legislation similar to that in vogue in the United States. A 
federal law should determine the conditions under which a 
bank might issue notes. The notes themselves should be 
made by the federal authorities, and should be given to the 
banks only on the deposit of federal and cantonal securities, 
which would insure their redemption. But it was not until 
1875 that the Assembly passed a law to regulate the credit 
currency. The following year this law was rejected by a 
popular vote of 193,000 to 120,000. In July of the same 
year, however, twenty-one out of the thirty-five banks 
agreed to redeem each other’s notes and to accept them 
in payment. One of the number acted as a central bureau 
for the collection and regular publication of information 
concerning the financial condition of the twenty-one banks, 
and also served as a clearing-house. This plan was very 
favorably received by the public, and shortly after the fed- 
eral treasury was authorized to receive the notes of these 


banks in payment. Mutual surveillance and publicity con- 
stituted a strong guarantee to the holder of the bank notes. 


Il. 


But a large number of banks did not enter into this 
agreement, and an attempt to force them into it by establish- 
ing a monopoly on the part of the Confederation of the right 
to issue credit currency was made in 1879. This law was 
voted down by a popular vote, 259,000 to 129,000, French 
Switzerland showing itself frankly hostile to the project. 

The law which is in force to-day was passed in 1881. 
By it the federal council has the exclusive right to authorize 
a bank to issue notes, but it must grant this privilege when- 
ever an establishment fulfills the following conditions: 

1. Its chief place of business must be on Swiss soil. 

2. It may be a joint stock company or a cantonal bank. 

3. It must have a paid-up capital actually existing of 

500,000 francs ($100,000.) 
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. The amount of notes outstanding must never be more 
than double the capital. (The Federal Assembly 
may fix the total amount to be issued by all the 
banks, but it has never done so.) 

A metal reserve, equal to forty per cent of the actual 
circulation, must be kept in the cash box by every 
bank, whatever the character of its operations may 
be, but it is not allowable to count ingots in this 
reserve. The requirements for guaranteeing pay- 
ment of the remaining sixty per cent of the notes 
in circulation are different for the several kinds of 
banks—discount, savings, long loan, and state 
banks. 

The Federal Council is charged with the duty of executing 
the rules prescribed by this law, and exercises its control by 
a system of bank inspectors who report the weekly statement, 
monthly balance, and annual transactions of every bank of 
issue. The publicity to which some of the banks voluntarily 
submitted in 1876 was thus made obligatory upon all by the 
law of 1881. To prevent diversity in the notes—always an 
obstacle to their circulation—the plan adopted by the United 
States in 1863 of having them all made by the federal gov- 
ernment was adopted by Switzerland. [Like the national 
bank notes in this country (Tr.) ], these notes are not legal 
tender, but are received in payment by the Federal Treasury, 
and each bank must receive the notes of every other bank so 
long as it maintains specie payment. This law has thus se- 
cured a single kind of note and given the Confederation the 


superior right of control. But the important question of cer- 
tainty in the redemption of bank notes has not been solved. 


In 1894, for instance, the thirty-four banks of issue held 
$338,000,000 in available resources to meet $340,000,000 in 
notes. The metal reserve represented 57 per cent of the 
amount of notes outstanding, but only 27 percent of the total 
obligations. Incase of panic a great many of the banks would 
probably have been obliged to suspend specie payments— 
especially the cantonal banks, a large part of whose resources 
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are notes having a long time torun. The only establishments 
really in a position to resist a crisis are the five banks which 
are doing a discount business only, and which alone held one- 
fourth of the reserve—about $50,000,000—but whose circu- 
lation was only 65,000,000 francs. 

Besides these banks of issue there are in Switzerland 
about a hundred other credit institutions, many of which far 
surpass the banks of issue in business importance. These 
have secured nearly all the increase in banking business which 
has been created by the industrial and commercial advance in 
recent years, while banks of issue have developed but slightly. 
The mortgages held have risen from 219 to 377 millions, and 
the savings bank deposits from 107 to 203 million francs. No 
bank has failed to meet its obligations in the period from 
1882 to 1894, and according to the reports of the inspector, 
all the legal requirements have been rigorously observed. 


III. 


In July, 1891, an act was passed by the Federal Assem- 
bly, and in October by the referendum, giving the monopoly 
of issue to the Confederation, but a discussion immediately 
arose as to the capital of the proposed bank. Should it be 
public or private? The Liberals demanded that the work of 
government should be limited to supervision and control, and 
insisted on the danger of letting politicians meddle with the 
administration of a credit institution, examples of which cer- 
tainly were not lacking. In the opinion of the Radicals, the 
role of the bank note as an instrument of money has to-day 
become predominant, almost entirely eclipsing its role as an 
instrument of credit. Issuing fiduciary money has thus be- 
come an attribute of the state, they say, like the coining of 
metals into money. Moreover, the benefits derived from 
issuing money ought not to be given to individuals, but re- 
served to the community, their false notion concerning the 
nature of a bank note preventing them from seeing the utility 
of separating the credit of the bank from that of the state. 
The signature of the government seems to them the best se- 
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curity that can be given to holders of the notes, and they 
seem to regard carefully selected commercial bills and ac- 
ceptances as of little importance. As for the Socialists, they 
demanded that all private interest should be carefully ex- 
cluded from influence in the bank. The state should be 
omnipotent there. 

By the proposed plan the capital of the bank, 25,000,000 
francs, will be furnished, 3-5 or more by the Confederation, 
and 2-5 or less by the cantons. The total amount taken by 
the Confederation is to be paid for in bonds, which are to run 
forever. The Federal Assembly is to name a commission of 
from ten to fourteen members, to have a general supervision 
over the affairs of the bank. The permanent control is to 
be in the hands of a Bank Council appointed by the Federal 
Council, and administrative and executive authority will rest 
with a Committee of Direction of six members, also appointed 
by the Federal Council, members of the Assembly being ineli- 
gible to either of the latter bodies. The operations of the 
bank are to be strictly limited to the issue of notes, and toa 
discount and clearing house business. Notes discounted can- 
not be for longer than ninety days, and must bear two signa- 
tures. The bank is to serve as a depository for the govern- 
ment, and apparently is never to loan to the federal authori- 
ties—a provision which should be more definitely stated. 
Swiss finances are in an excellent condition, but there are 
many possible situations in which there would be a tempta- 
tion to call on the bank to relieve the government of its 
embarrassment. 

The notes of the bank are not to be legal tender, but 
receivable by the treasury department, the total amount to 
be issued to be fixed by the Federal Assembly. The coin 
reserve must equal at least one-third of the notes outstand- 
ing, and the remainder is to be covered by commercial 
paper having not more than ten days to run. 

But it is impossible to believe that the most minute 


provisions can prevent a state bank from the most lamentable 


failure. In time of crisis, will it not be most natural for 
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merchants and embarrassed manufacturers to ask aid from 
the federal authority? Is it certain that the field of opera- 
tions of the bank can be limited to the discounting of short- 
time paper? Already, during the perfecting of the law, the 
league of peasants has addressed to the Federal Council a 
petition demanding that the new bank furnish agriculture 
with loans at 2} per cent. In spite of the imperfections 
which the present system of banks of issue contain, we are 
convinced that the people of Switzerland would much better 
keep it, such as it is, rather than submit themselves to an 
experience which they are certain some day to repent. 


Cross and Crown Morality. 


The following morsel of free silver morality was recently 
published by the Louisville Courter-/ournal : 

‘* The paper of which Mr. Bryan was editor until recently, 
the Omaha World-Herald, published a few days before his re- 
tirement, at the head of its editorial columns, in capitals, as 
below printed, this piece of advice: 

‘*«* EVERY ONE WHO HAS MONEY AT HIS DISPOSAL 
CAN PROTECT HIMSELF AGAINST LOSS THROUGH FREE SIL- 
VER BY CONVERTING HIS MONEY INTO LAND, HOUSES AND 
MERCHANDISE OF VARIOUS KINDS, IF, BESIDES, HE BOR- 
ROWS MORE MONEY AND USES IT FOR THE PURPOSE, HE 
WILL MAKE A PROFIT ON THE TRANSACTION AT THE EX- 
PENSE OF THE MAN FROM WHOM HE BORROWS.’ 

‘*There’s morality for a ‘cross and crown’ campaign!” 





Editorial Crucible. 
SINCE THE Bryan campaign began, silver has fallen from 
70 to 66.5 cents an ounce which reduces the value to about 51 
cents. 


THE LOUISVILLE Courier-Journal appears to thoroughly 
understand the Silverite-Populist-Democratic movement. It 
says: ‘‘Is it Bryan and Sewall or Bryan and Watson? It is 
immaterial. In either case it is Bryan and populism; Bryan 
and repudiation; Bryan and riot; Bryan and ruin.”’ 


THE Evening Post is now doing penance for its past sins. 
The fost did more than any other journal of similar circula- 
tion to create the present disastrous industrial conditions and 
chaotic state of public opinion, and it was all done to ‘‘down 
McKinleyism.”” Now the test of patriotism is loyalty to 
McKinley and the Post—to its honor be it said—has chosen 
the side of the patriots. The Post is now doing excellent 
service. Its rebuttals to the silver arguments ais of the most 
effective kind. It is highly encouraging to know that in the 
last analysis the Post can put patriotism before free trade. 
May it never backslide from that position. ; 


Ir Is DEEPLY to be regretted that at this momentous crisis 
there are Republicans in Worcester, Mass., who are willing to 
sacrifice one of the ablest and best-known sound money mem- 
bers of Congress to gratify the personal feeling of a few local 
politicians. Mr. Walker was chairman of the House Committee 
on banking and currency. He has been on that committee for 
two terms of Congress, and to defeat him this year would bea 
national loss. We are glad to see the Hera/d supporting Mr. 
Walker, and the leading Republicans in the State should make 
their influence felt in the Worcester district. To defeat the 
election of important public men for petty personal and local 
reasons is a political crime and never was that kind of crime 
greater than this year. 
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Tue Crevetanp Plain Dealer and other silver organs are 
trying to raise the cry that eastern employers are stopping their 
factories to bulldoze working men into voting against Free 
Silver. This is a little stale. It was worn threadbare by the 
Democrats in 1892, who used it with considerable success to 
secure the election of Cleveland. But during the last four 
years workingmen have painfully realized the lie hidden behind 
this campaign cry. They have realized that factories stopped 
after the election, many never to start up again, and others 
only under crippled conditions, or working part of the time, 
and at lower wages. They must think workingmen are fools to 
believe a story based upon the idiotic assumption that manu- 
facturers will voluntarily injure their business by stopping 
their factories, or go into bankruptcy for the mere fun of it, or 
for mere political purposes. This cry is to cheap and shallow 
and silly to do duty in more than one campaign. 


SECRETARY HOKUS SMITH seems to have a diligent 
eye to the side of his bread that the butter is on. Before 
he was selected by Mr. Cleveland as an ‘‘obedient Secretary” 
of the Interior, he was in accord with the sentiment of his 
** deestrict.”” Loyally catering to the sentiments of the 
readers of his paper, he was for free silver. Less than a year 
ago he had a serious struggle with his conscience, and fin- 
ally yielded to the ‘‘ master’s” influence and became a con- 
vert to the gold standard. Now that all hope of continuing 
his present occupation is gone and the influence of his mas- 
ter is likely to be at zero after the 4th of March, Hokus 
has had another struggle with his conscience and has been 
reconverted to Free Silver. And again like a loyal sinner 
he is following the lead of lucre and supporting the doctrine 
of populism, pauperism, repudiation and ruin. Hokus is a 
specimen of 1893 statesmanship. 





IN HIS MADISON Square Garden speech, Bourke Cock- 
ran said, ‘‘I would support any measure calculated to in- 
crease the rate of wages, because I know of no test of pros- 
perity absolutely infallible, except the rate of wages paid to 
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labor. Where the rate of wages is high, there must be pros- 
perity.” This is such an improvement on Mr. Cockran’s 
cheap labor speech in Congress in defense of the Wilson Bill, 
that we hasten to congratulate him on the progress he has 
made in economic studies. If he will continue in this line, 
he will not only be a great orator but agreat statesman. One 
of the signs of greatness is ability to learn and the courage to 
abandon an error when it is discovered. Mr. Cockran evi- 
dently possesses both these qualities. The recognition and 
announcement of the principle that high wages is the key to 
national prosperity is sufficient to give Mr. Cockran’s speech 
a place in permanent literature if it contained nothing else. 


MR. BRYAN, in replying to the critics of free coinage of 
silver, said, ‘‘In reply to the argument that improved 
machinery has lessened the cost of producing silver, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the same is true of the production of gold, 
and yet, notwithstanding that, gold has risen in value.’” Mr. 
Bryan seems to have a faculty of getting in more errors into a 
sentence than even the average free silverite. It is not true, 
and coming from a silver State, Mr. Bryan ought to know that 
it is not true that improved machinery has entered to the same 
extent into the production of gold as of silver. As we have 
pointed out elsewhere* in this number, the production of gold 
has been but very slightly affected by improved machinery, 
and the greater part of it is still produced by hand methods. 
Nor is it true, as Mr. Bryan says, that gold has risen in value. 
Gold has fallen in value, as is shown by the only standard by 
which it can be measured, viz., labor; but it has not fallen as 
much as silver, iron, copper or tin; but it has falien a good 
deal more than beef, mutton, eggs and many other agricultural 
products, some of which have actually risen in value. 


IN ITS LESSONS on bimetallism the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
continues to deal out queer fiscal reasoning. In No. XI. it 
sagely informs its readers that American gold coins, such as 


* Fallacies About the Value of Silver, page 178. 
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eagles, when received by the Bank of England, are not counted 
but are weighed. In other words, that ‘‘ every gold piece from 
the United States that goes into the Bank of England goes by 
weight, and is reckoned only as bullion. Gold bars are treated 
in the same way. They are weighed up and reckoned into 
pounds, shillings and pence from their weight.” 

In this instance the Plain Dealer is entirely correct. That 
is the very reason why free coinage of silver would immediately 
drive out gold and put uson a silver basis. If foreigners would 
count our money as dollars there would be no danger from free 
coinage, but they weigh it and take it, not at our coinage value, 
but at its market value. That is why the gold in a gold dollar 
will do 47 per cent more business than the silver in a silver 
dollar, and yet the Plain Dealer is asking its readers to vote for 
Bryan on the assurance that under free coinage the silver dollar 
will be just as effective in commerce and industry as the gold 
dollar. 

If the readers of the Plain Dealer clearly understand 
its statement, that both gold and silver is received abroad in 
payment of obligations, not as coins but as bullion, they ought 
to have no difficulty in seeing that the government fiat on 53 
cents worth of silver will not help it to pay debts, It is the 
scales and not the stamp that decides. In order to give silver 
the same commercial effectiveness as gold at 16 to 1, it must be 
worth $1.29 an ounce as bullion. It is now worth 69 cents an 
ounce. Those who believe that Bryan’s signature to a free 
coinage act would make up the difference might easily be ex- 
pected to believe in witchcraft. 





HERE IS A specimen of Bryan’s economics: ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, the cost of production does not determine 
the value of the precious metals, except as it may affect the 
supply.”’ Bryan’s Madison Square Garden speech. 

If the cost of production does not affect the value of 
the precious metals, then what does? Why is gold more 
valuable than coal or iron? Why is silk more valuable than 
cotton or straw? 

If the cost of production has nothing to do with the 
value, how is it that in most lines of manufacture, products 
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are made and sold to-day for about half what they were thirty 
years ago, and still the manufacturers make as much profit as 
ever. 

Let Mr. Bryan tell his farmer friends that the cost of 
raising cattle has nothing to do with the price, and that they 
ought to sell beef at the same price per pound as potatoes. 

He says, ‘‘If, for instance, the cost of producing gold 
should be reduced 90 per cent without any increase in the 
output, the purchasing power of an ounce of gold would not 
fall.” This would do as prophecy if there had never been 
any facts on the subject, but when the cost of producing gold 
was suddenly reduced in 1849 and 1850, the value of gold 
fell, and for the very same reason and in the same way that 
the value of silver and iron, cotton cloth and other commod- 
ities have fallen during the last twenty years. Until Mr. 
Bryan is educated out of the superstition that gold is not 
subject to the same economic law as other commodities, he 
had better abandon the function of instructing the public on 
economics, and turn to some occupation for which he is better 
equipped. 


Mr. Bryan appears to have the unhappy faculty of some- 
times speaking without his facts, and then at other times for- 
getting what he had said before. In his Madison Square Gar- 
den speech, he declared that the gold standard had depressed 
prices but had not proportionately lowered railroad rates. 
This is an instance where he forgot his facts, if he ever knew 
them. According to the most recent statistics of railroads, the 
average charge per ton a mile has fallen since 1873 from $2.21 
to 83 cents, or 60 percent. Mr. Bryan cannot name a single 
stable article of agriculture the price of which has fallen 
anything like that; and many of the agricultural products have 
not fallen at all, and some, as he must know, have greatly risen 
in price. 

Another of his pet statements is that the Act of 1873 gave 
a monopoly to gold as a money metal. Here again he evi- 
dently forgot his facts. According to the official statements 
just issued by the Treasury Department, we have $600, 100,000 
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of gold and $625,600,000 of silver in our money, or $8.41 per 
capita of gold and $8.77 per capita of silver circulation. We 
have added $415,000,000 silver dollars to our circulation since 
1873, and now have $25,500,000 more silver than gold in our 
circulation, That is genuine bimetallism with the odds slightly 
in favor of silver. Yet, Mr. Bryan talks about silver being 
demonetized and gold having a monopoly as a money metal, 

Another statement Mr. Bryan delights to make is that with 
the free coinage of silver, farmers will be able to pay their 
debts with half the number of bushels of wheat through the use 
of cheaper dollars. Then, at another time. as in Madison 
Square Garden, he argues that free coinage will make silver as 
dear as gold. Both of these statements may be incorrect, but 
they cannot both be correct. If free coinage will enable farm- 
ers to pay their debts with half the number of bushels of wheat, 
it must be with 51 cent dollars. If, on the other hand, silver is 
to become as dear as gold, then farmers cannot pay their debts 
with any cheaper money than now, and therefore with no fewer 
bushels of wheat. Mr. Bryan must have a very low estimate 
of the intelligence of American voters to expect them to accept 
such contradictory and inaccurate statements from a candi- 
date for president. If he will keep on talking at the present 
rate, he will demonstrate to everybody’s satisfaction his entire 
unfitness for the office he is seeking. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


ANNALS. OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (July). JM/r. Daniel S. Remsen gives 
an interesting account of an electoral scheme in use in Aus- 
tralia, whereby the vote of third-party adherents is made to 
count in the final result. The idea is that each voter shall 
mark on the blanket ballot both a first and second choice for 
each office. In counting the ballots, if no one candidate has a 
majority over all, the one having the smallest vote is dropped 
and his support divided among the rest according to second 
choice preferences. The process is repeated until someone has a 
clear majority. The original first choice vote can also be 
announced, thus saving the ‘‘ moral effect.” The plan has 
certain advantages, but on the other hand it might encourage 
such an epidemic of third-party ‘‘ protests,’’ that some candi- 
dates might accidentally be elected whom the voters had never 
intended should actually win. Probably it would also mean 
additional opportunities for fraud and increased confusion in 
voting. The New York State voter is already in a maze of 
poster-ballots, picture-emblems, Myers machines, complex 
folding and refolding devices, ‘‘ X”’ marks in circles for this, 
and in squares for that, and is probably willing to let things 
stand for a while and catch his breath. 

Mr. Martin A. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a long article on Railroad Pooling, takes the 
position that the quasi-public function of railways justify a 
certain measure of state control, especially as regards exces- 
sive charges and unjust discriminations. On the first head, 
Mr. Knapp does not claim that existing rates ave excessive, 
nor is it possible to make such a claim in view of the financial 
condition of roads throughout the country. But he thinks 
the power of Congress to ‘‘ prescribe from time to time the 
scale of charges * * * is in every respect complete and 
exclusive.” Legally, perhaps, but certainly not practically. 
Congress has not much more real power over these things than 
over gravitation or the tides. Let the roads alone, and as 
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traffic increases and improvements are adopted, rates will 
come down, as they have done, steadily, for the last quarter 
century. 

Mr. Knapp is on the right track, however, in proposing 
the abolition of the anti-pooling law as a remedy for discrimin- 
ations. ‘‘ The power to compete is the power to discriminate,” 
he says, and it might be added that the competition enforced 
by the Interstate Commerce law makes discrimination practic- 
ally unavoidable. Under a joint pooling arrangement it is no 
longer an object for roads to take these secret advantages of 
each other which may sometimes work hardship to private 
shippers. ‘‘Such a policy,” says Mr. Knapp, ‘‘ would per- 
mit and invite the conduct of transportation upon principles 
consonant with the nature of the service and beneficial to the 
people and the railroads alike.” 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE (August). Patriotism and 
sound financial principle are both conspicuous in Mr. Henry 
Clews’ article on Zhe Relations of Finance to Industrial Suc- 
cess. After stating his appreciation of the vast benefits con- 
ferred upon humanity by the introduction of corporate meth- 
ods of production, he goes on to say that ‘‘this huge giant 
can be temporarily crippled, shackled and subdued ”’ by falling 
into the control of unscrupulous and scheming manipulators. 
He names a number of leading industrial concerns in whick he 
believes faulty financial management exists, and suggests as a 
remedy the forcing of these concerns to make periodical state- 
ments of their condition, as national banks, railroads, etc., 
have to do. 

Mr. Clews is exactly right. Such a policy as he suggests 
would do far more to protect the public and guarantee the 
best results from concentrated capital, than any other form 
of legislation on this subject. As Mr. Clews says: ‘‘ The 
‘scoops’ which have become so frequent in speculative 
circles, and which have brought unmerited odium on the 
legitimate speculation of Wall street, would hardly be possible 
under the surveillance of a board of expert, honest, respon- 
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sible accountants, under government supervision and open to 
the freest criticism.” 


THE ForuM (August). Mr. Charles S. Gleed, of 
Topeka, Kansas, makes a suggestive and timely protest 
against ‘‘ that part of the metropolitan press which is unfair, 
unkind and unwise in its treatment of the West.” The special 
object of his resentment is Mr. E. L. Godkin’s article on 
‘* The Political Situation,” published in the Forum for May. 

In the phrase: ‘‘ He looks at these people through the 
twisted lens of his own dislike, not to say hatred,” Mr. Gleed 
correctly described the New York editor's attitude not alone 
with reference to the West, but on all matters in political and 
economic controversy. It isa fixed habit of mind, and no- 
body expects anything else from that source. Consequently 
Mr. Gleed should remember that whatever editor Godkin may 
say is no more representative of the feeling in the East, than 
the various instances of ignorance, prejudice and bitterness 
charged against the great territory beyond the Alleghanies are 
fairly characteristic of that section. 

Mr. Gleed carefully examines all the grounds of the al- 
leged new sectionalism, and declares the whole thing to be a 
myth. He believes that the people of the East and West are 
much more closely bound together than is usually supposed, 
politically, socially, commercially, and ‘‘ by the closest ties of 
consanguinity.” He says, and probably with much truth, 
that there is more of the wealth-hating sentiment in the East 

‘itself than West, and that the patriotism and importance of 
the latter section have been wholly underrated. Unquestion- 
ably, the silver movement itself might never have developed 
into the present craze if a little more serious educational effort 
and less sarcasm of the Evening Post type had been ex- 
pended on our Western population. 

Mr. Gleed places the blame for whatever prejudice against 
Eastern fortunes there may be in the West, squarely where it 
belongs, when he says: ‘‘ Mr. Godkin’s paper never fails to 
damn every successful manufacturer this side of England, and 
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Mr. Pulitzer in the World tried to demonstrate to all the 
country that Mr. Godkin’s President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Godkin’s fellow citizen Mr. Morgan, and 
his associates, were guilty of a wicked and unpatriotic job of 
financial surgery on an already suffering country.” 

All credit to the great West that it at least had no share 
in producing this fungus growth Mugwumpery, but is among 
the first to recognize its true character. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, writing on ‘‘ Altruism in Econom- 
ics,” shows how most of the semi-communistic propositions 
made by Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his ‘‘ Social Evolution,” are 
but thinly disguised forms of pure charity, containing all the 
elements of self defeat. The doctrine that the rich should 
always share with the poor, and the strong work in place 
of the weak, is, he correctly says, the sort of altruism under 
which ‘‘ Wills and motives that are at present weak would 
become weaker. Inefficiency and want would increase in pro- 
portion as their relief became certain.” He points out the 
economic impossibility and positive harm to the individual, in 
any state attempt to guarantee employment and wages. The 
‘* celebrated modern doctrine of equality of opportunity ” he 
thinks is a fallacy, because it would lead immense numbers to 
struggle in vain for grades of occupation in which there is no 
possible demand for their services, leaving the humbler em- 
ployments vacant. Undoubtedly there is something in this 
view, and yet there is a legitimate field for giving opportuni- 
ties which Mr. Mallock seems to ignore. We refer to the 
self-protective measures which a State may take for the 
development of artistic industries, out of which come progres- 
sive socialogical forces; and the same applies to the estab- 
lishment of public parks, libraries, museums, free schools, etc. 
All these furnish ‘‘ opportunity ” for the development of higher 
desires and personal character. Such action is not ‘‘ enervat- 
ing paternalism,” but is simply the joint effort of the com- 
munity for the attainment of certain results which the indi- 
vidual alone cannot accomplish. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (August). The leading 
article is a discussion of ‘‘ Zhe Future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” by Sir Walter Besant. It is a careful analysis of dis- 
tinctive racial traits, but we think the attempt to interpret al- 
most all the leading phenomena of English history from the 
standpoint of an inherent ‘‘ restlessness” alone, is not wholly 
scientific. Asa purely literary conception, it is pleasing, but 
that is all. There was, for instance, much more behind the 
Wat Tyler uprising, to which Sir Walter refers, than simple 
restlessness; much more behind the colonization of North 
America; much more behind the later emigrations of Irish 
and English to the United States, Canada, Australia, etc. 
The primary forces at the root of all these great movements 
were industrial, social, political. 

The writer reviews the present situation of English speak- 
ing nations and colonies throughout the world, and concludes 
that the idea of any union between them is ridiculous. In- 
deed, he thinks the tendency is rather towards a dissolution 
of the British Empire and independence of the colonies, to be 
followed probably by interminable and ferocious wars, with 
the ‘‘ruin and waste and the destruction of all that the 
Anglo-Saxon race was sent into the world to achieve.” His 
remedy is the establishment of an International Court of 
Arbitration. One cannot forbear smiling at such a “let 
down” asthis. Surely if Mr. Besant is right about funda- 
mental racial proclivities, no mere law court device would ever 
serve to change them. But we do not think the tendency is 
toward more war, but rather away from it. The apparent 
hideousness of another great conflict with modern methods, 
and the growth of international relations, commercial and 
social, are constantly furnishing new arguments in favor of 
some better plan for settling disputes. International arbi- 
tration, if ever adopted, will be the means, not the cause, of 
universal peace. 

Natural bimetalism, in the opinion of Mr. George H. 
Lepper, is based upon these three principles: 
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‘* First, That one standard only is conceivable in thought 
or possible in practice. 

Second, That the market value must control in the coin- 
age of the companion metal. 

Third, That all obligations of the government, pres- 
ent and future, reading in dollars, shall be paid or redeemed, 
at the option of the government, either in standard gold coin, 
or in so much silver as shall on the day of redemption be 
equivalent thereto at the general market rate.” 

Mr: Lepper believes that the government should purchase 
silver as offered, at the market rate, store it away in bars, and 
issue notes for the actual value received. ‘‘ These notes must 
be redeemable at any future time, not in the exact quantity of 
silver in exchange for which they were issued, but in a dodlar’s 
worth of silver, whatever may be the current rate at the time 
of such redemption. 

This is substantially the plan suggested by the late Secre- 
tary Windom, which was discussed in this magazine last April, 
in the article on ‘‘A full-Weight Silver Dollar.” The objec- 
tion to it is that it makes no actual use of silver as standard 
money, merely stacking it up under a sort of ‘‘ pawn-shop” 
arrangement. Also, that it practically means the payment of 
these certificates in gold coin, since gold value would always 
have to be given, and nobody would want to carry away silver 
bars. And, if silver should depreciate again, the government 
would suffer a serious loss on its stock of that metal purchased 
at the higher rate. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY (Second No., 1896). 
Prof. John B. Clark, in ‘* Free Coinage and Prosperity,” 
introduces a singular theory into monetary discussion. 
Briefly, it is an attempt to solve the financial problem accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ final utility ” doctrine of the Austrian school of 
economics. At the very outset, however, he falls back on the 
old gospel of Supply and Demand, in asserting that where 
business expands more rapidly than the volume of currency, 
prices will fall accordingly, and vice versa. He thinks we 
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must ‘‘count on having before us a regime of falling prices, 
whatever metallic currency we adopt.” If the supply and de- 
mand notion were true, this would have to be admitted, 
though involving, as it does, a practical abandonment of the 
argument against fiat money and inflationism. We do not 
understand how Professor Clark can talk about the apprecia- 
tion of gold in view of the actual rise in the price of certain 
commodities, and the notable increase in wages. As to the 
future, it seems likely that the application of improved 
methods and the opening of new fields will reduce the cost of 
production, which alone affects prices, and thus give us a de- 
preciation of gold instead of the opposite. 

But Professor Clark proceeds to argue that this assumed 
appreciation of gold can work no harm whatever so long as 
it is *‘ steady and calculable.”” He endeavors to show that 
there is a certain ‘‘ natural rate of interest,” determined by 
the productive power of the final unit of capital, that is, if 
the plant gains five per cent in value during the year, that 
will be the ‘‘ natural” rate of interest paid for itsuse. Then, 
assuming a constant one per cent appreciation in gold an- 
nually, he argues that borrower and lender will, under these 
conditions, contract for loans at four per cent interest. No 
conscious foresight is necessary to this result, since the two 
parties estimate future earning capacity on the basis of the 
previous year's actual gains, into which have gone unobserved 
the two partly-counteracting elements of natural increase and 
gold appreciation. 

As a matter of fact, an appreciation of gold could not, as 
Professor Clark assumes, effect any one per cent reduction in 
the entrepreneur's surplus, for the simple reason that the fall in 
prices during the year would operate to lessen all his expenses 
equally with his income. At most, a nominal depreciation of 
one per cent in the value of his five per cent. surplus, 
would be a decline of only one-twentieth of one per cent. 
as applied to the whole plant. But the value of the plant, or 
changes in its value, have nothing to do with fixing interest 
rates anyway, the actual influence being precisely the reverse, 
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Furthermore, under Professor Clark’s theory, the matter 
of any gold appreciation at all must be one of pure conjecture. 
All we know is that the actual gain was four per cent, and we 
therefore proceed to fix next year’s interest at the same rate. 
Of what possible real advance is it then to guess that there was 
a one per cent appreciation of gold, but for which the interest 
would have been five per cent? I might gwess, for instance, 
that gold had appreciated ten per cent, but for which interest 
would have been fourteen per cent; or that I might have gone 
on to Boston if I hadn’t stopped over at New Haven. 

The actual rate of gain is the only thing the business 
man knows or cares anything about. Probably not one busi- 
ness concern, or combination of concerns in the country, would 
show any such regular depreciation at any given per cent, in 
the per item value of stock and plant, either for one or 
throughout a term of years. In all the hundred varying and 
uncertain influences affecting the value of business invest- 
ments, such as wage rates, efficiency of plant, market condi- 
tions, unavoidable losses, speculative ventures, etc., it is as 
impossible to prove, or even get a hint of any such universal 
appreciation of gold, as to find a needle in the ocean. No 
appreciation has occurred, and if there had, only the unaided 
imagination could detect any relation between it and inter- 
est rates. 

The whole Austrian theory of value is of about the 
right mental texture for adoption by the society of Mahat- 
mas, in Thibet. 
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Book Reviews. 


ECONOMIcS: AN ACCOUNT OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 

PRIVATE PROPERTY AND PUBLIC WELFARE. By Arthur 

T. Hadley. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1896. 

469 pp. 

We took up this book with great expectation, and regret 
to say we laid it down with much disappointment. We had 
hoped to find a virol discussion of economics from a con- 
structive point of view and in the modern scientific spirit. 
Such it is not. The book appears to be written from a non- 
constructive, ultra-critical, tid-bitty attitude. The author 
gives unqualified assent to nothing, qualified assent to every- 
thing, ‘‘ pairs off’’ on each question as it rises, and is absent 
at the test point where action of any kind might be based on 
his implied conclusions. If the book can be said to have a 
doctrine at all, it is the doctrine of ‘‘the fence,” on both 
sides of which the author alights with sufficient frequency to 
dispel any suspicion that he belongs to either side. 

If in discussing a subject, he has created any grounds for 
supposing that he has definite views on the point, he hastens 
to qualify them away by rebuttal evidence. His attitude 
throughout the book seems very much like that of a professor 
whose chief object is to prevent the students from detecting 
what his opinions are, if he has any. 

In its first chapter it plunges into twenty of the most con- 
fused and doubtful problems of economics, touching each ina 
manner altogether too light and inconclusive to even suggest 
a solution. One is reminded rather of the touch of a violin- 
ist who slurs every note and spans an octave as easily as a 
semitone. We learn by his method that the object of political 
economy is to titillate the intellect with transient, intellectual, 
sound sensations, a high note for Malthus, just a quick, sharp 
semitone of praise, then a drop of contempt as the fiddler’s 
bow dashes down to the mercantilists, up again to high C for 
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the physiocrats, and down to bass G for the Socialists—so we 
are borne on sentences smooth as could be drawn from a violin, 
and equally devoid of any other element than sound and enter- 
tainment. 

It is as complex on the first page as on the last, and dis- 
covers no co-ordination or coherence whereby the propositions 
which precede enable us to grasp more readily those that fol- 
low. Its would-be definitions are one-sided and imperfect 
fencings with an undisclosed antagonist, whose counter thrusts 
we feel are the unseen cause why all these statements have in 
them so much more of thrust than of trust. 

The first chapter is an essay on the distinction between 
public and private wealth, which is like beginning the tour of 
Europe from the summit of Mont Blanc. Every sentence is 
a half-truth, branching off into innumerable contradictions and 
complexities. For instance, he says: ‘‘ It is quite misleading 
to measure a nation’s wealth by a census of the property of its 
members,” and ‘‘Public wealth is not the same thing as gov- 
ernment property.” Now, if we can not measure national 
wealth by what the government owns, added to what is pri- 
vately owned, as all censuses and statisticians have attempted 
to do, how can we measure it? He says: ‘‘ The amount of 
these titles outstanding forms no indication of the amount of 
enjoyment which the public can command.”’ 

The inference from this criticism would be that political 
economy is a careful enumeration of the number of volts of 
bliss, or tons of ecstasy, or square roods of pleasureable 
emotions, of which society is: possessed! Yet before the 
writer sounds this particular blind alley sufficiently to reveal 
that it leads us up against a dead wall, he deftly shoots off in- 
to another dilemma equally dismal. 

In the second chapter, Mr. Hadley declares that the 
Malthusian theory rests on universal experience, an assertion 
utterly without value to any one who believes, as millions do, 
that as population increases the means of subsistence becomes 
more abundant for each. 

As an illustration, we may take Mr. Hadley’s treatment 
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of protection. He first admits that the doctrine of protection 
would aid national development, provided legislators were 
perfectly honest and all wise, but as Congressmen are human, 
some of them are sure to be selfish, and not all of them com- 
pletely informed of industrial facts and conversant with 
economic principles; consequently, tariff legislation is sure 
to be imperfect, and hence may produce some evil. In other 
words, if we were sure of complete knowledge, perfect in- 
telligence and absolute integrity in Congressmen, we might 
have good results from protective legislation. Just as if all 
this does not apply to every human institution. The logic 
of such reasoning is anarchy. Since, if we did not have 
legislation until we get perfect legislators, we would never 
have any at all. Such ‘‘ don’t-go-in-the-water-until-you-have- 
learned-to-swim”’ kind of talk is not reasoning, and really 
contributes nothing to good thinking or to the practical solu- 
tion of social problems. 

In every chapter there are interesting observations, acute, 
one-sided half-truths, pungent but disputable premises, put 
forth as verified conclusions and historical allusions, more or 
less intelligent and exact, or at least prevalent and fashion- 
able. All these considerations are only very slightly, if any, 
above the range of the current club conversation of men in 
penetration or judgment, and the order in which the facts or 
illusions or criticisms follow each other, is as little affected by 
any scientific order or logical arrangement as would be the 
ordinary conversation of a moderately well-informed reader 
of newspapers. 

They are simply a psychological history of the processes’ 
of the author’s mind when called upon to differ from other 
people concerning social questions. There is no compend of 
carefully assorted facts, for the author condemns the histori- 
cal school and despises the scientific, inductive or argumenta- 
tive method. There is no remedy for existing ills, for the 
author regards all study of diseases and remedies as having 
no proper place in economics. The doctrine of the book is 
economic fatalism. That which is must be and is the only 
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thing that could be, and whatever varies it does so because 
the variation is inevitable. Let it alone. 


PRINCIPLES AND Practice OF Finance. By Edward Carroll, Jr. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 311, 8vo. 
This is intended as ‘‘a practical guide for bankers, mer- 

chants and lawyers, together with a summary of the national 

and state banking laws, and the legal rates of interest, tables 
of foreign coins, and a glossary of commercial and financial 
terms.” Its Part I. is on ‘‘ Principles of Finance,” and has two 
chapters, one on barter, value, money, bullion, metal, fiat and 
paper money, and government regulation; the other is on 
capital, credit, interest, exchange and price. In these chapters 
the author derives most of his ideas from the earlier authors, 
and is a little behind the march of economic discussion and ex- 
act definition. At times, also, he is crude in thought and in- 
exact. Thus on page 56 he says, ‘‘ Competition necessarily 
reduces prices.” Competition between buyers is the device 
systematically resorted to at auctions to raise prices. Also in 
the hackneyed phrase: ‘‘ Where two masters bid against each 
other for the labor of one man, wages rise,’’ etc. Competition 
between buyers of labor is assumed to be the upward force. 
Part II. is devoted to ‘‘ The Practice of Finance,’’ and is in 
sixteen very practical chapters. On its first page (60) we note 
the unusual distinction that ‘‘ gold, the coinage of which is un- 
limited, is legal tender for a period of twenty years from the 
date of coinage, to any amount, when not reduced in weight 
more than one-half of one per cent.” Hence the anomaly that 
silver dollars (containing only sixty cents’ worth of bullion) are 
received at the treasury by count, irrespective of their weight, 
while gold coins are rejected unless of full weight. It would 
also result from this language that gold coin of a date prior to 
1876 would not to-day be legal tender. 








